








THE COVER—Political counselor Robert 
Montgomery is shown here in front of the Cana- 
dian Parliament, across the street from the U.S. 
embassy. He’s one of the persons in the “Post of 
the Month” feature, which starts on Page 38. 
(Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 
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Letters to 
the Editor 


Only in Africa 
DAR ES SALAAM, TANZANIA 
DEAR SIR: 

“Extension? You must be 
kidding!” This had been a friend’s 
quick reaction when informed that my 
husband and I had requested a year ex- 
tension of our tour here. “Why on earth 
would you extend at a hardship post?” 

We all have a sense of adventure, 
or we would never be in these places at 
all. The most important | attribute may 
well be a sense of humor. I began to 
remember some of the more humorous 
situations that happened to us that first 
year in Dar. Please keep in mind that 
these were humorous after the fact. 
Quite a bit after. 

For example, a green mamba 
(that’s a snake) trapped me in the dress- 
ing room at the swimming pool. Have 
you noticed that these traumatic things 
always happen to spouses on their first 
tour? Lest you fail to see the humor in 
this, picture an over-40, grandmother- 
to-be perched on the sink in a bikini 
screaming for help. I have been assured 
it could have been worse. This from a 
person who had a black mamba in the 
clothes dryer. 

Also high on the humorous list 
was the six months of waterfalls in the 
living room and bedroom before the 
roof was fixed. Remember I said hu- 
morous now, not then. 
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On a more official note, there was 
the time the cook served mashed pota- 


toes to the ambassador on a frisbee. He 
thought it was a piece of Tupperware. 
F ctunately, there was a power outage 
2 d he never noticed. 

Accompanying these “fun things” 
were lots of truly good times. The 
.closeness of a small post. The chance 
to get to know and work closely with 
people dedicated to furthering the mis- 
sion of the U.S. Government through- 
out the world. The thrill of learning to 
play tennis at an “advanced” age when 
all your counterparts have been playing 


—(Continued on Page 72) 
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Terrorism 





Shultz, in interview, urges alertness ‘up and down the line’ 
He personally has responsibility, he says, and so do all employees 





N THE SEVENTH FLOOR at 

State, Secretary Shultz is seeing 
to it that everyone knows about one of 
his top priorities. He’s been doing 
some hard thinking about terrorism: 
about the threat that it represents to the 
country and to the Foreign Service; 
about the Department’s responsibility, 
his own personal responsibility in- 
cluded, to meet this threat; and about 
what American men and women abroad 
can do to protect themselves. 

The Secretary doesn’t want to 
think about this alone. His meetings 
virtually every morning with State se- 
curity and intelligence officials are 
known by now up and down the corri- 
dors that converge on his office. The 
Secretary wants awareness to spread. 
He has, in fact, mounted a campaign to 
this effect. He is propagating the 
message both outside the building (“I 
often feel like a security executive my- 
self,” he said in Arlington, Va., in a 
speech to members of the American 
Society for Industrial Security) and 








throughout the Department. He ex- 
plained, for example, in an interview 
with State: “Part of my exercising my 
own responsibility is to get our people 
up and down the line to recognize what 
they can do.” 

To the reporters for STaTE who in- 
terviewed Mr. Shultz in his office, it 
quickly became apparent what’s 
motivating him. It was not a time for 
pleasantries. The subject itself was not 
pleasant. He leaned forward in his 
chair, his expression intent, and went 
straight to the matter at hand: 

“I admire our people overseas,” he 
said. “They’re on the front lines repre- 
senting the United States. I was im- 
pressed, for instance, that within days 
of the murder of Dennis Keogh in 
Namibia (State, May), we had some 
35 volunteers wanting to take his job. 
Now that’s guts, that’s courage and 
that’s devotion to duty. So there’s a lot 
to be proud of. Those are the kind of 
people who deserve to have their secu- 
rity thought about, and the risks they’re 


exposed to minimized.” 


‘I feel (it) deeply’ 

To the industrial security people, 
with whose overseas operations the 
Secretary called for a “common de- 
fense,” Mr. Shultz had said on Febru- 
ary 4: “A Secretary of State is responsi- 
ble for the health, safety and well-being 
of the thousands of men and women 
who work for the State Department 
both here and overseas. And not only 
the State Department, but those as- 
signed overseas from other agencies of 
the Government. And not only employ- 
ees of the Government but private citi- 
zens working or visiting overseas. I 
feel that responsibility deeply. When a 
terrorist attack kills or injures our peo- 
ple abroad, it’s a loss for our foreign 
policy, but it’s even more a deeply per- 
sonal loss.” 

In that speech, the Secretary an- 
nounced the formation of an Overseas 
Security Advisory Council for the De- 
partment, in cooperation with industry. 


Secretary Shultz during the interview. Executive assistant Charles Hill is at right. (Photo by Robert E. Kaiser) 
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But beyond this, he sounded two basic 
themes. The first was what the Depart- 
ment itself is planning and doing to in- 
crease the security of its employees and 
installations. The second was the need 
to “educate” the employees, to “raise 
... awareness.” “All our personnel,” 
Mr. Shultz said, “must learn to adapt to 
the new and dangerous circumstances 
that the terrorist violence has created.” 

The two themes provided a spring- 
board for the interview with State the 
following week. The reporters asked: 
With both you and the Department on 
the one hand, and employees on the 
other hand, responsible for security, 
how do you apportion this responsibil- 
ity? More specifically, what is it that 
employees must “learn”? 


‘Everyone has a role’ 

Mr. Shultz replied: “My responsi- 
bility and that of the Department is to 
see to it that our facilities are put into 
good shape, that we employ the very 
best security techniques, that we fight 
for the necessary appropriations and 
that we make people aware of these 
problems. And we have to see to it that 
somebody is put in charge—and that 
person, in my opinion, is the ambassa- 
dor. But there also has to be a passing 
down of responsibility. What I’m say- 
ing is that everybody at the post has to 
have a share in it. We do have a chain 
of command in the Department, more 
so than in other civilian agencies. Some 
of our employees have the title of For- 
eign Service officer. That lingo has a 
ring to it. This is a disciplined service, 
and everyone has a role to play.” 

Yet it’s not easy for diplomatic 
employees to see this need, Mr. Shultz 
suggested. Awareness of it, then, must 
“be added to the Foreign Service cul- 
ture.” He explained: “That culture has 
taught its practitioners always to project 
friendliness, to encourage the flow of 
people into our embassies, our libraries 
and whatever. But we find now that the 
world has changed, that the library, for 


example, might be subjected to terrorist 
violence. So we have to not so much 
change our thinking and our disposition 
but rather add to it an awareness of the 
danger. If we invite people to use the 
library, and then those people get the 
idea that the library isn’t a secure 
place, then we court trouble. 

“Now that same principle applies 
to the Foreign Service individual. 
Those who are in a potentially danger- 
ous place but who are very casual 
about the threat to them are probably 


‘ going to call attention to themselves, 


thereby increasing the danger. There 
are simple, sensible things that a person 
can do. One is to take different routes 





Secretary Shultz addresses the industrial secu- 
rity people. 


to work, to vary the pattern. And then 
there are all the other things that our 
security officers are advising our peo- 
ple to do or not do. But all this has to 
begin, first of all, with an awareness.” 


What ‘we’ve learned’ 

As to the Department’s own ef- 
forts, Mr. Shultz summed these up in 
the Arlington speech.“One thing we’ve 
learned over the years,” he said, “is 
that defense against terrorists depends 
to a great extent on timely and accurate 
information and intelligence. We’ve 
therefore begun to augment and im- 
prove our capabilities in this vital area. 
We’ve strengthened our ability to ana- 
lyze and report on terrorist threats. 
We’ve expanded our data facilities to 
keep on record biographical informa- 


tion on individual terrorists and terrorist 
groups, the kinds of weapons they use, 
and their modus operandi. And we’ve 
developed better and faster procedures 
for our posts in the field to gather and 
report information on_ terrorist 
activities. 

“All our posts have done intensive 
reviews on their security needs, and 
these reviews have been the basis for 
speedy action. We’ve made immediate 
improvements at 23 high-threat posts. 
We’re planning to construct 13 new of- 
fice buildings that will measure up to 
the latest security standards. In addi- 
tion, we’ve contracted out to private 
firms longer-term improvements at 35 
of our posts. Construction at these 
posts will begin this spring. As we 
move ahead on all these projects, we’ll 
continue to test and evaluate new 
technologies for enhancing physical se- 
curity. Finally, we'll be adding over 
400 new security personnel, including 
Marine security guards, to our posts 
around the world. 

“Obviously, we’ve been forced to 
spend more money to protect our peo- 
ple abroad, and Congress, on a biparti- 
san basis, has been enormously helpful 
to these efforts. From 1979 to 1983 
Congress tripled the State Deaprtment’s 
authorization for security. Last year, 
Congress authorized a $361-million se- 
curity supplemental which is paying for 
the bulk of the measures we’re now 
taking. In 1985 we expect to spend 
more for security than we did in all of 
the preceding five years combined.’ 
We're grateful for this congressional 


support.” 


‘We can share information’ 

Mr. Shultz continued: “I'd like to 
turn now to the ways American govern- 
ment and American business can pool 
their energies and resources to enhance 
the security of all Americans overseas, 
whether they represent the public or the 
private sector. Obviously, terrorism 
poses the same kind of difficulties and 
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dangers to businessmen abroad as to 
Government officials. And the security 
measures needed to protect businesses 
are also substantially the same. There’s 
much room, therefore, for collabora- 
tion. We can share information on ter- 
rorist activities and on the new 
technologies for enhancing security. 
We can coordinate our security efforts 
overseas. In short, we can meet the 
threat together. 

“In this regard, I’m pleased to an- 
nounce today the formation of a new 
joint venture between the State Depart- 
ment and the private sector: the Over- 
seas Security Advisory Council. The 
members of this council will come 
from a wide range of American busi- 
nesses that operate abroad, as well as 
from the State Department, American 
law enforcement agencies, and other 
foreign policy agencies. Its goal is to 
establish a continuing liaison between 


Fields heads council 

David Fields, deputy assistant sec- 
retary for security, has been named 
chairman of the Overseas Security Ad- 
visory Council. The panel will have up 
to 30 members and meet at least twice 
a year. The sessions will be in Wash- 
ington or, as appropriate, overseas. (_] 


officials in both the public and private 
sector in charge of security matters; to 
provide for regular exchanges of infor- 
mation on developments in the security 
field; and to recommend plans for 
greater operational coordination be- 
tween the Government and the private 
sector overseas. The creation of this 
council marks an important step for- 
ward. There are many ways our secu- 
rity officers overseas can assist busi- 
nesses abroad with emergency 
communications, information about 
specific threat conditions, and even ad- 
vice on the best locales for residences 
overseas. I’m sure that, by working to- 
gether to enhance security, we can be 
more effective in saving lives and 
reducing the dangers of doing business 
abroad.” 


‘We can’t retreat’ 

“If anyone,” the Secretary said, 
“stood in the bombed-out ruins of the 
courtyard at the Beirut embassy annex, 
as I did, and saw firsthand the terrible 
destruction wreaked by terrorism, he or 
she would agree that the price is 
unacceptable and intolerable. Clearly 
we can’t retreat in the face of the ter- 
rorist threat. Just as clearly, we have to 
do more to protect our people.” 

—SANFORD WATZMAN [] 


Paul Smith wins award 
named for Dennis Keogh 

Paul Smith, a Foreign Service of- 
ficer on the Current Intelligence Staff, 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research, is 
the first winner of that office’s new 
Dennis W. Keogh Award, named for 
the young former chief of the intelli- 
gence staff, who was killed in a terror- 
ist bombing in Namibia, in southwest 
Africa, last April 15. 

Mr. Smith was presented the 
award by bureau director Hugh 
Montgomery and Mrs. Susan Keogh, 
widow of the slain officer. He was 
selected by his colleagues in closed bal- 
loting. Mr. Smith was general services 
officer in Sanaa and administrative offi- 
cer in Bissau before he was assigned to 
the intelligence bureau. The award—an 
engraved plaque—is for the intelligence 
officer on the staff “who best 
exemplifies the ideal of professional 
competence.” 

The Current Intelligence Staff op- 
erates the Department’s intelligence 
watch in the bureau’s sixth-floor Intelli- 
gence Warning and Analysis Center, on 
a 24-hour, 7-days-a-week basis. 


At Keogh award ceremony, from left: Gerald 
Sutton, chief, Current Intelligence Staff; 
Susan Keogh; Paul Smith, Sara Smith. 
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Spiers speaks candidly, 
publicly, about State’s 
management problems 


In a blunt, hard-hitting speech at 
the Foreign Service Club, Under Secre- 
tary Ronald I. Spiers on January 29 
publicly gave voice to some inside crit- 
icisms that have been made of the De- 
partment in recent years, in language 
that at some points upstaged the De- 
partment’s critics. 

The management chief cited four 
priorities on his agenda—inadequate fi- 
nancial resources, attributable in part to 
State’s being “timid” about demanding 
what it needs; diverse “structural prob- 
lems” of the personnel system, includ- 
ing the Senior Foreign Service; and the 
need for more extensive internal com- 
munication and a Department reorgani- 
zation. 


Mr. Spiers spoke at a luncheon of 
the American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion, as the third person to appear in the 
organization’s “Viewpoint” series 
(STATE, January). “We have ap- 
proaches under way to deal with all of 
these problems,” he said. “I’m reason- 
ably optimistic about the prospects of 
finding fixes to many if we’re persist- 
ent enough.” 


Resources 


The under secretary asserted: “I 
view the Department as a principal na- 
tional security arm of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, comparable with our military and 
intelligence services. Indeed, I think 
it’s the most important of the three . . . 
Yet the Department has been treated as 
the orphan among the three when it has 
come to the annual distribution of re- 
sources. Worse, it has tended to treat 
itself as somehow the least deserving of 
the three. Too often it’s been reticent 
and timid—almost apologetic—about 
speaking up for the resources it needs 
to do its job.” 

For example, he said, a study he 
commissioned had shown that 70% of 
the intelligence items regularly being 
reported to high Government officials 


had “originated in Foreign Service re- 





porting.” 

He added: “Nevertheless, over the 
last decade we had an 18% reduction in 
the number of people devoted to eco- 
nomic and political reporting and 
analysis—the heart of the Department’s 
responsibilities—as we had to cannibal- 
ize to meet consular workload increases 
and provide administrative support for 
other agencies.” 

Secretary Shultz has been effective 
in “beginning to turn the situation 
around,” Mr. Spiers said, pointing out 
that he won a large supplemental ap- 
propriation for security this fiscal year 
and last year overturned an Office of 
Management and Budget-imposed per- 
sonnel ceiling to obtain additional posi- 
tions for reporting and analysis. 

But the Department “has never re- 


Under Secretary Spiers 





ceived,” Mr. Spiers said, “the Presi- 
dent’s formal certification as a national 
security agency. In my view, the ques- 
tion of this certification must remain 
our highest priority objective. Without 
it, we’re treated on a par with every 
domestic agency when Government- 
wide cuts are imposed. For instance, as 
part of the effort to cut the 1986 deficit, 
we've suffered a cut of over $200 mil- 
lion from our carefully considered re- 
quest. We raised our national security 
status and were granted some relief 
from an even larger cut originally 
imposed by (Management and Budget), 
but I suspect we’ll find we’ve fared 
poorly as compared to Defense and In- 
telligence when the final results are in. 
Nevertheless, we'll have $31 million 
less to spend in 1986 than in 1985, and 
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we’ll have to absorb a $14-million pay 
raise and consular workload increases 
... Congress has yet to act and may 
cut further.” 


Senior Foreign Service 

The under secretary asserted: “In 
my view there’s never been a system- 
atic look at what we really need to staff 
our Foreign Service. We’ve now em- 
barked on such a project. The first as- 
pect I want to talk about is the Senior 
Foreign Service. Most outside observ- 
ers think (it’s) too large. Frankly, I be- 
lieve we don’t have the basis to rebut 
these critics completely ... We've 
never related the number of people in 
the Senior Foreign Service to the jobs 
that need to be graded at that level; so 
we are very vulnerable. Grading of jobs 
at the senior levels, particularly in 
Washington, too frequently has been 
haphazard and undertaken for the 
wrong reasons. Job content and com- 
parative responsibility aren’t being used 
as guidelines in many cases of 
upgrading office chief jobs or to deputy 
country director slots. Far too many bu- 
reaus upgrade positions to senior level 
solely for the purpose of enticing more 
junior bidders who will judge their 
chances for promotion are thereby en- 
hanced. We must embark on a course 
wherein sound ‘position management’ 
dictates Departmental structure. 

“The fact that we have 16% of our 
senior positions filled by mid-level 
officers—‘stretch assignments’—also 
provides fuel to our critics. If these 
jobs can be filled by mid-level officers, 
why are they graded at the senior level? 
Our goal is to reduce stretch assign- 
ments to about 10%. It’s beginning to 
be recognized in the Service that stretch 
assignments are a mixed blessing, since 
they also reduce promotion opportuni- 
ties. We don’t promote to fill jobs cur- 
rently held by stretches. 

“We have too many senior officers 
who can’t be placed in jobs appropriate 
to their rank (right now we have 40 
senior officers overcomplement). I be- 
lieve there’s something to be said for 
the way most other foreign services 
avoid this problem. For example, the 


British have about 125 senior positions 
out of a total of 2,500 FSOs. They 
don’t promote into the senior service 
until there’s a job to be filled. This 
year we promoted 39 into the Senior 
Foreign Service against a requirement 
of minus two... 

“Of course, we have a difficulty that 
most other services don’t have: an un- 
certainty about the number of political 
appointees with whom we have to co-- 
pete for senior positions. Since January 
1981, 23 jobs at the ambassador or as- 
sistant secretary level or up have 
moved from career to noncareer occu- 
pants. 

“This has a major impact on the 
assignment process. Right now, seven 
career ministers are overcomplement or 
on special assignments. 


“We’ve begun a review of the 
classification of positions now graded 
at the OC level and up. The results are 
expected this fall and should give us a 
basis for determining just what size 
Senior Foreign Service we need and 
can justify. In the meantime we’re 
holding promotion numbers and LCEs 
(limited career extensions) to a lower 
level to avoid exacerbating the prob- 
lems and the pain we might otherwise 
have to face in the future, in order not 
to increase the senior surplus. 

“If the anticipation is correct that 
when we reach the new “high 3” this 
December there’ll be a large number of 
retirements, we'll be able to loosen up 
on promotions and LCEs somewhat. 
But as long as we have career ministers 
with excellent records and experience 
who’ve been without proper assign- 
ments for up to three years I’ll continue 
to have doubts about the rightness of 
our course. It’s demoralizing and 
wasteful.” 

More ‘structural’ problems 

Mr. Spiers continued: “There are 
numerous other “structural” problems 
we’re trying to deal with: 

—“A recruiting system which 
seems to short-change us on highly 
competitive minority entrants; 

—‘A hiring system which takes 
too long to bring people on board and 


thus costs us some of the most promis- 
ing candidates, who can’t afford to wait 
out the time it takes to get to their 
names on the register; 

—‘“An evaluation system that’s 
burdensome for supervisors, often leads 
to hyperinflated or meaningless ap- 
praisals, or risks giving only a one- 
dimensional picture of the ratee; 

—“A training system which is 
meager and unstructured compared to, 
say, the military’s; 

—‘An examination system which 
gets us capable economic officers more 
by accident than by design (this also 
holds true for administrative officers); 

—“Executive development proce- 
dures which are haphazard, unsyste- 
matic and have generally favored politi- 
cal officers, confusing analytic 
brilliance with managerial 
effectiveness; 

—‘An assignments system which 
too often operates as a disincentive to 
broadening assignments; which has de- 
pended more on who you know than 
whether you’re the best for the job or 
the job is best for you; which tends to 
penalize officers in training or func- 
tional bureau assignments, or who are 
less visible to the decision-makers in 
Washington; which fails to ensure equi- 
table sharing of hardship assignments; 

—“A resource allocation system 
which has permitted political and eco- 
nomic jobs at the junior level to erode, 
with the result that too many officers in 
these cones have approached tenure 
with inadequate or no experience in 
those areas in which they will presuma- 
bly spend most of their careers. 


‘Loss of discipline’ 

“At the heart of many of these 
problems is a loss of Service discipline 
that, in my view, arises from a sense 
that the system is not operating equita- 
bly. I see little chance of restoring es- 
prit de corps and a sense of service un- 
til we find ways to restore trust in the 
system and overcome a feeling that 
nice guys finish last.” 


‘Societal changes’ 
While all of these problems “are at 
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least theoretically amenable to im- 
provement,” Mr. Spiers said, there is 
one that has stymied him and his 
colleagues—the societal changes that 
have led to two-income families and to 
tandem couples in the Foreign Service, 
and the “rapidly growing dilemma 
(that) revolves around spousal recogni- 
tion and compensation for services 
rendered on behalf of our missions 
abroad. We’re not alone in having to 
face up to our responsibilities on this 
account. We’ve explored various ap- 
proaches with other foreign services, 
all of whom—including in the Commu- 
nist countries—regard this issue as the 
major one they face. For example, the 
Japanese pay a 40% salary supplement 
when spouses accompany an officer 
overseas and perform representation 
functions on behalf of national interests 
and objectives. But I don’t know what 
you do to keep a capable Foreign Serv- 
ice when more and more spouses have 
professional careers which can’t very 
well be pursued abroad. We’ve a long 
way to go on this issue. Perhaps there 
is po answer. . .” 


Internal communication 

Mr. Spiers said: “The Foreign 
Service is a family of mature people 
and my experience is that candor and 
openness should be the norm in our 
dealings with each other. Therefore, 
we’ ve tried to draw as many of our col- 
leagues as possible into the process of 
identifying our problems, understand- 
ing our dilemmas and into discussions 
about how we cope with them. One of 
the reasons we have developed the 
“short tour” assignment is to bring 
some of our best and most experienced 
minds fo bear on these problems. 

“Last April I wrote to all chiefs of 
mission and asked each to identify the 
three or four things which seem most to 
grate on or make life difficult for our 
personnel. We received an avalanche of 
thoughtful replies ... We’ve been 
looking into all of these issues. Some 
of them will require legisiation to deal 
with but most of them can be handled 
by administrative change. My view is 





Spiers expects to stay on; 
he recalls taking the job 

Under Secretary Ronald I. Spiers 
indicated in his speech at the Foreign 
Service Club that he anticipated re- 
maining at his post to see through some 
of the changes he feels are needed. 
“One of the main problems in manage- 
ment has been too much turnover and 
lack of follow-through,” he said. “I 
hope myself to resist the siren song of 
other assignments for a while.” 

He recalled, too, his shifting from 
an ambassadorship to the management 
position. “When Secretary Shultz asked 
me to take this job,” he related, “after a 
chance discussion in Islamabad, in the 
course of which I was outspokenly crit- 
ical of much of the Department’s man- 
agement practices, he said he’d con- 
cluded that someone with a variety of 
foreign policy experience in Washing- 
ton and overseas should be asked to 
give it a try. 

“One of the points I’d complained 
about was the lapse of discipline and 
growth of brokering in the assignment 
process. So I could hardly tell him I 
preferred to stay where I was and meet 
college tuition payments without going 
deeply into debt.” 1 


that all personnel should be able to fly 
business class, particularly on longer 
trips. I think we should lift the pay cap 
on differentials. We should be devoting 
more resources to ensuring better stor- 
age, transportation and pouch services. 
The new Financial Management Sys- 
tem and (the Consolidated American 
Payroll Processing) Programs should do 
away with many of the complaints 
about foulups on pay and allowances 
during periods of transfer. I would like 
to achieve a consolidated allowance 
system which amalgamates hardship, 
danger and_ special incentive 
differentials. 
“Another change we’ve introduced 
is a monthly management issues cable 
which aims to keep all of our col- 
leagues abreast of what we’ve thinking 


and doing. We try to make clear that 
we welcome input from everyone on 
problems that affect all of us. Manage- 
ment certainly has no mon poly on 
wisdom or insight, and I for one al- 
ways found distasteful a system which 
produced changes behind closed doors 
and imposed them _ without 
explanation.” 


Reorganization 

The under secretary continued: 
“I’ve long felt that the Department of 
State is badly organized to formulate 
and carry out our stated policies over 
the long haul. There are, I believe, too 
many quasi-independent organizational 
units. Congress has given us new bu- 
reau after new bureau, often without 
regard to organizational rationality. 
Many think we have too many 
ambassadors-at-large and too many as- 
sistant secretaries and assistant 
secretary-equivalents .. . 

“A change I advocate is a 
rebalancing of responsibilities among 
the seventh-floor principals. For a long 
time I’ve favored the evolutionary de- 
velopment of an under secretary for in- 
ternational security affairs. The respon- 
sibilities of this position would focus 
on the Department’s interaction with 
the defense, intelligence and arms con- 
trol communities, while the under sec- 
retary for political affairs would focus 
on bilateral and more traditional diplo- 
matic issues. 

“The argument is validly made 
that this would diminish the responsi- 
bilities of (that under secretary), would 
transfer to the deputy secretary the 
problem of reconciliation where these 
responsibilities overlap or come into 
conflict. Nevertheless, it’s clear from 
my own experience in arms control, 
Politico-Military Affairs and intelli- 
gence that the under secretary for polit- 
ical affairs can’t give the sustained at- 
tention to the whole range of these 
issues that their significance deserves. 

“I’ve also advocated that the under 
secretary for economic affairs’ respon- 
sibilities should be broadened, perhaps 
by giving him general oversight respon- 
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sibility of other than (the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Affairs), in- 
cluding perhaps (the Bureaus of Refu- 
gee Programs, International Narcotics 
Matters and Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs), 
and telecommunications policy.” 


Conclusion 

Mr. Spiers closed by saying: “...A 
professional, trained, disciplined career 
Foreign Service will continue, for the 
forseeable future, to be necessary for 
the advancement and protection of the 
interests of the United States. The ex- 
istence of an independent, largely self- 
governing Foreign Service is the object 
of a substantial amount of suspicion, 
criticism and resentment today. There 
are many who would like to put the 
Foreign Service under (the U.S. Office 
of Personnel Management’s) protective 
wing, to apply the Civil Service proce- 
dures of rank-in-job, retirement, and so 
on, to it. 

“To them, the idea of a largely 
self-assigning, self-promoting self- 
evaluating system, with something of a 
conviction about its own identity that 
borders on elitism, is anathema. 

“However, like a military service 
that is prepared to go where it’s sent, to 
carry out loyally the direction of its 
democratically-chosen political leader- 
ship, to provide the best advice it can 
from a background of strongly 
grounded professionalism and integrity, 
with the resources it needs to do its 


Pastel payoff 

The Treasury Department has de- 
cided to brighten up its income tax re- 
fund checks by issuing them in 
color—in pastel hues ranging from 
light blue to pale peach. And they’ll be 
on lightweight paper, making them 
cheaper to produce and more difficult 
to counterfeit. State Department people 
who filed for refunds with the Internal 
Revenue Service office in Philadelphia 
will get the colored checks, no matter 
where they reside, Treasury said. Its fa- 
miliar green punchcard check is being 
phased out. C] 





job, a career Foreign Service will con- 
tinue to be a necessity for our country 
as far into the future as this observer 
can see.” (] 


State’s ’86 budget seeks 
388 new positions; slots 
are in security, reporting 


The Department is asking Con- 
gress for a,net increase of 388 
positions—primarily in the areas of se- 
curity and reporting and analysis—and 
$2.56 billion for fiscal year 1986, 
which begins October 1. To fight the 
threat of terrorism, it is seeking 141 
positions. 

These include 77 regional security 
officers, 31 overseas security engi- 
neers, and additional Marine security 
guards for 12 embassies of the United 
States. 

The Department is also seeking 
176 positions to strengthen political and 
economic reporting. “This program, 
begun four years ago, recognized that 
staffing in critical countries was not 
sufficient to meet substantive responsi- 
bilities,” the Department says iv a 
statement prepared for congressional 
hearings. 

These positions are principally in 
the following bureaus: African Affairs, 
32; East Asian and Pacific Affairs, 32; 
Economic and Business Affairs, 6; Eu- 
ropean and Canadian Affairs, 29; Intel- 
ligence and Research, 22; Inter- 
American Affairs, 24, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs, 27; Oceans and 
International Environmental and Scien- 
tific Affairs, 1; and Politico-Military 
Affairs, 3. 

The Department is also asking for 
27 new positions for its foreign affairs 
information systems, improved systems 
security and computerized security- 
enhancement programs. 

In addition, State is requesting 20 
more positions in communications—3 
for trainers and 17 for other communi- 
cations support. 

The budget seeks $134.4 million 
for acquisition, development or con- 
struction of new and present office and 
housing facilities, including security- 


related projects. The foreign buildings 
budget includes: 

—Development of architectural 
and engineering plans for chanceries in 
Ivory Coast, $1.6 million; Benin, $2.7 
million; Sudan, $2.4 million; Jamaica, 
$1.4 million; and Port Moresby, $0.5 
million. 

—Site acquisition and develop- 
ment for chanceries in Chile, $6.1 mil- 
lion; Beijing, $2 million; Tunisia, $3.1 
million; and Israel, $9.3 million. 

—Development of plans for con- 
sulate office buildings in Guangzhou 
and Shanghai, $2.4 million. 

—Site acquisition and develop- 
ment for embassy compound projects in 
Ankara and Istanbul, $3.3 million; in 
Algiers, $1.6 million; and plans for 
consulates in Adana and Izmir, Turkey, 
$1.6 million. 

—Purchase of staff housing in 
Jakarta, $3 million; Bangkok, $0.4 mil- 
lion; Sudan, for Defense Department 
staff, $1 million; and Egypt, $0.3 
million. 

—Rehabilitation in the chancery in 
Bonn, $5.5 million. 

Funds for present projects include: 
construction of chancery office build- 


.ings in Venezuela, $26 million; 


Guyana, $10.4 million; Bolivia, $21.3 
million; Botswana, $5.6 million; and 
the proposed chancery and ambassa- 
dor’s residence in Nicosia, $11.1 mil- 
lion. The budget earmarks $12 million 
for the second-phase rehabilitation of 
the Bonn/Plittersdorf housing 
complex. 


Department sets up new 


procurement office 

A new Office of the Procurement 
Executive has been established in the 
Department, with John J. Conway as 
acting director, reporting directly to the 
assistant secretary for administration. 
Similar offices have been established in 
other cabinet agencies. 

The office will formulate 
Department-wide procurement policies 
and directives; provide advice on pro- 
curement laws and opinions issued by 
the courts and the General Accounting 
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SECRETARY’S OPEN FORUM— Kim Dae 
Jung, exiled South Korean opposition leader, 


addresses forum on January 23, only two 
weeks before returning to his country. Open 





Forum chairman Edward M. Cohen is at right. 





Office; review all Department contracts 
(initially, those over $100,000) for 
compliance with laws and regulations; 
certify and appoint all contracting offi- 
cers for the Department; evaluate the 
Department’s procurement systems and 
certify to the Secretary that they are in 
compliance with existing laws and reg- 
ulations; approve procurement curricula 
for domestic and overseas personnel. 
Administration’s Office of Supply, 
Transportation and Procurement will 
continue to concern itself with opera- 
tional aspects of the procurement func- 
tion, i.e., assisting posts in the acquisi- 
tion of goods and services, advising on 
current operating procedures and 
sending training teams to the field to 
assist in on-site training programs. At 
the same time, the Office of the Pro- 
curement Executive will assume re- 
sponsibility for procurement policy, 
procedures (regulations), contracting 


authority, evaluation and compliance 
review. Both offices will assist posts in 
procurement matters. (_] 


Black History Month, 
women’s week at State 

The Department observed Black 
History Month in February and Na- 
tional Women’s History Week the first 
week of this month. 

The first observance opened with a 
program in the Dean Acheson Audito- 
rium, featuring TV talk show person- 
age Carol Randolph. On subsequent 
days State employees, who were en- 
couraged to attend, were entertained 
there by Melvin Deal’s African Herit- 
age Dancers and Drummers and the 
Howard Gospel Choir, as well as by 
“Musician’s Workshop” performances 
at the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

Events scheduled for the women’s 


week, at mid-day in Room 1912 at 
State, included talks on “How to Pre- 
pare Your SF-171,” March 4; “Image 
Projection” through wardrobe selection, 
March 5; interviewing for jobs, March 
6; “Organizational Politics and Power,” 
March 7; and “Parent/Career issues,” 
March 8. 

Both observances included special 
exhibits in the D Street lobby. () 


Group award: San Salvador 

First-tour vice consuls Charles 
Parish and Purnell Delly were singled 
out for special mention in San Salvador 
as a group meritorious award was given 
to the consular section there on January 
24 by Ambassador Thomas Pickering. 
American and Foreign Service national 
employees were cited for “excellence 
and reliability during an extended pe- 
riod of unanticipated changes in admin- 
istration and personnel.” 
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30 rookie officers take up duties 


State has new recruitment objectives 





HE THREAT OF TERRORISM 

has escalated in recent years, 
and so has State’s efforts to recruit 
and train competent security offi- 
cers. A special agent class of 26 
men and 4 women recently com- 
pleted a 3-1/2-month training pro- 
gram and began work. Chosen from 
some 1,050 applicants, the rookies 
were the product of a recruitment 
drive aimed for the first time at 
college graduates. Also, for the first 
time, they were not required to have 
had experience in a related field, 
such as police work. 

“We wanted to attract young 
highly-motivated men and women 
who would come in without a pre- 
conceived notion of the way things 
should be done,” said Alan 


Golacinski, chief of training for the 
Office of Security. “Then we would 
shape them oursélves into State secu- 
rity agents.” Last month, a new 
48-member class was sworn in. Addi- 
tional classes are scheduled to begin in 
June and September. 

The training program culminates 
in certification from the Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center at 
Glynco, Ga. “It will continue to evolve 
to meet contemporary threats,” said 
Mr. Golacinski. “Each year we have 
more to teach, and we like to believe 
that each year we will be able to teach 
better.” 

Training is being provided at sites 
in Washington, Virginia, West Virginia 
and Georgia. (Photos by Donna 
Gigliotti) 1) 





Dietrich Sims extinguishes an intentionally-set 
fire at Dulles International Airport. 


Class members are sworn into Foreign Serv- 
ice. From left: John Hucke, Peter Catrickes, 
Mark Caldwell. 
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David C. Fields, deputy assistant secretary for 


security, addresses the new class. At left is Joe ; 
H. Morton, assistant director for policy and Waiting their turn at target practice, from Flanagan, Kimberlye Sebben, Janet Shafer, 
training. left: Kevin McDermott, Frank Straub, Kevin Joseph Varga. 


New agents “cover” Assistant Secretary Robert ground is John Davis. Denise Huyser at a firing range. Another agent 
Lamb, left, as part of their training. In fore- is on her left. 


ed 
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Reagan names 3 for talks 
on nuclear, space arms 

President Reagan has named three 
U.S. representatives to the talks on nu- 
clear and space arms, slated to be held 
in Geneva this month. Mr. Reagan also 
announced his intention to nominate the 
negotiators for the rank of ambassador. 
Each would head a special group. The 
three are: 

—Space and defensive 
arms—Max M. Kampelman, former 
head, U.S. delegation to the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. (Mr. Kampelman would head 
the team of three.) 

—Strategic nuclear arms—John 
Tower, former chairman, Senate 
Armed Services Committee. He was a 
senator from Texas. 

—Intermediate range nuclear 
arms—Maynard W. Glitman, U.S. rep- 
resentative, mutual-and-balanced-force- 
reductions negotiations, Vienna. 

Following are their biographical 
sketches. 

* * * 


Space and defensive arms 

Max M. Kampelman headed the 
U.S. delegation to the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, in 
Madrid, 1980-83, holding the rank of 
ambassador. He also has been a 
consultant to the Department. Earlier, 
he was a senior adviser to the U.S. del- 
egation to the United Nations and a leg- 
islative counsel to Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D.-Minn.). 

Mr. Kampelman, a partner in the 
law firm of Fried, Frank, Harris, 
Shriver & Kampelman, with offices in 
New York, Washington and London, 
has lived and worked in Washington 
since 1949. He has served on the facul- 
ties of the University of Minnesota, 
Bennington College, Claremont 
College, the University of Wisconsin 
and Howard University. He lectures 
frequently in the United States and 
abroad and has contributed to scholarly 
and other journals. He has served on 
the governing boards of Georgetown 
University, the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, Haifa University, the Uni- 
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President Reagan and Vice President Bush with 
arms negotiating team, from left: Max M. 
Kampelman, John Tower, Maynard W. 


versity of Tel Aviv, New York Univer- 
sity School of Law, Mt. Vernon 
College and the College of the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. Kampelman was the founder 
and moderator of the program, “Wash- 
ington Week in Review,” on public tel- 
evision. He was chairman of the Wash- 
ington public broadcasting radio and 
television stations 1963-70. He is 
chairman of Freedom House and vice 
chairman, Coalition for a Democratic 
Majority. He is a member of the execu- 
tive committee, Committee on the Pres- 
ent Danger; honorary vice chairman, 
Anti-Defamation League; chairman, 
national advisory committee, American 
Jewish Committee; and vice president, 
Jewish Publication Society. 

Mr. Kampelman was born in New 
York on November 7, 1920. He re- 
ceived a doctorate in law from New 
York University and a doctorate in po- 
litical science from the University of 
Minnesota. He has received honorary 
doctorates from Georgetown, the He- 
brew University of Jerusalem and He- 
brew Union College. 1 





Glitman. (White House photo by Bill 
Fitz-Patrick) 


Strategic nuclear arms 

John Goodwin Tower, who retired 
from the Senate in January, was chair- 
man of the Armed Service Committee 
and the Senate Republican Policy Com- 
mittee. He had served on the Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs Committee 
and the Budget Committee. He had 
won a special election for the Senate 
seat of Lyndon B. Johnson in 1961. He 
was reelected three times—in 1966, 
1972 and 1978. 

Mr. Tower was born in Houston 
on September 29, 1925. He enlisted in . 
the Navy at the age of 17, shortly after 
the outbreak of World War II, and saw 
combat on an amphibious gunboat in 
the western Pacific. He received a 
bachelor’s in political science from 
Southwestern University in 1948, and a 
master’s, also in political science, from 
Southern Methodist in 1953. He did 
graduate work at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science in 
1952. He was a professor of govern- 
ment at Midwestern University, Wich- 
ita Falls, Tex., before his election to 
the Senate. 
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Mr. Tower is a master chief petty 
officer in the Naval reserve. He is a 
33rd-degree Mason and Shriner, and 
member of the American Association 
of University Professors, the American 
Legion, the Texas Historical Society, 
the Texas Philosophical Society and the 
Methodist church. He is a trustee of 
Southwestern, as well as Southern 
Methodist University, and a past wor- 
thy grand master, Kappa Sigma 
fraternity. 

Mr. Tower is married to Lilla Burt 
Cummings Tower, an attorney and 
former director, Institute of Museum 
Services. They have _ three 
daughters—Penny, Marian and 
Jeanne. C) 


Intermediate-range arms 

Maynard W. (Mike) Glitman, a 
veteran Foreign Service officer, has 
been the U.S. representative for 
mutual-and-balanced-force-reductions 
negotiations in Vienna, with the rank of 
ambassador, since last August. He was 
appointed a minister-counselor in the 
Senior Foreign Service in September 
1981. 


Mr. Glitman joined the Service in 
1956 and was assigned as an economist 
in the Department. He later held as- 
signments as vice consul in Nassau, 
1959-61, and economic officer, Ot- 
tawa, 1961-65. He returned to Wash- 
ington to become an economic officer 
in 1966. He also served on the U.S. 
delegation to the U.N. General Assem- 
bly. In 1967 Mr. Glitman was detailed 
to the University of California, where 
he took postgraduate studies in Atlantic 
affairs. He served on the National Se- 
curity Council staff in 1968. 

Mr. Glitman was assigned as po- 
litical officer, Paris, 1968-73. He re- 
turned to Washington to become direc- 
tor, Office of International Trade 
Policy, Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs. The following year he 
was named deputy assistant secretary 
for international trade policy. In 1976 
he was detailed to the Department of 
Defense, where he served as deputy as- 
sistant secretary for international secu- 
rity affairs, dealing with European and 


NATO affairs. In 1976 he was assigned 
to Brussels as deputy U.S. representa- 
tive to NATO, and in 1981 he became 
the deputy U.S. representative to the 
intermediate-range nuclear force nego- 
tiations in Geneva. 

Mr. Glitman was born in Chicago 
on December 8, 1933. He received a 
bachelor’s from the University of Illi- 
nois in 1955, and a master’s from the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy, Tufts University, in 1956. He 
served in the Army in 1957. He was 
awarded the Department of Defense 
Public Service Medal in 1981. 

He is married to Christine 
Amundsen Glitman. They have five 
children. 1) 


Reagan announces 3 
multilateral choices 

President Reagan has announced 
his intention to nominate new U.S. rep- 
resentatives to three international or- 
ganizations. Each would have the rank 
of ambassador. The nominations re- 
quire Senate confirmation. The three: 

—United Nations—Vernon Wal- 
ters, currently an ambassador-at-large, 
to succeed Jeane J. Kirkpatrick. Like 
her, he would hold cabinet rank. 

—Organization of American 
States—Richard T. McCormack, assist- 
ant secretary for economic and business 
affairs, to replace J. William Midden- 
dorf II. 

—European Communities, 
Brussels—Mr. Middendorf, to succeed 
George S. Vest. 

Following are biographical 
sketches of the three: 

* * * 


UN ambassador 

Vernon A. Walters has served as 
ambassador-at-large since July 1981. 
He has. been a trouble-shooter on many 
special missions abroad. Before that 
appointment, he was special adviser to 
Secretary Haig, January to July, 1981. 

Mr. Walters served in the Army 
from 1941 to 1976, when he retired 
with the rank of lieutenant general. His 
special assignments included serving 
directly under Presidents Truman, 





Mr. Walters 


Eisenhower and Nixon. He also was an 
aide to W. Averell Harriman at the 
Marhsall Plan headquarters in Paris; as- 
sistant to General Eisenhower in setting 
up the Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Powers, Europe, in Paris; and staff as- 
sistant to President Eisenhower on all 
his foreign trips. 

Mr. Walters accompanied Vice 
President Nixon on his trip to South 
America in 1957. He was military atta- 
ché in Italy, Brazil and France; and 
conducted negotiations with the North 
Vietnamese and Chinese, in Paris, in 
1969. In 1972 he was appointed deputy 
director, Central Intelligence Agency, 
serving until 1976. From 1976 to 1981 
he was a consultant, lecturer and au- 
thor. His publications include “Silent 
Missions,” an autobiography; “Sunset 
at Saigon” and “The Mighty and the 
Meek.” He has written many articles 
and book reviews. 

Mr. Walters was born in New 
York on January 3, 1917. He attended 
St. Louis de Gonzague in Paris, and 
Stoneyhurst College in the United 
Kingdom. He is fluent in French, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Italian, German, 
Dutch and Russian. He has won many 
honors, including the National Security 
Medal, conferred by President 
Eisenhower in 1976; the Distinguished 
Intelligence Medal, Distinguished Serv- 
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ice Medal, Legion of Merit, French Le- 
gion of Honor, and other U.S. and for- 
eign decorations. [] 


Organization of 
American States 

Richard T. McCormack has been 
the assistant secretary for economic and 
business affairs since February 1983. 
Before that appointment he was & 
consultant on international economics 
and represented the Department at sev- 
eral meetings abroad. From 1979 to 
1981, he was a legislative assistant to 
Senator Jesse Helms (R.-N.C.). 

Mr. McCormack was at the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute, 1975-77. In 
1977 he became deputy to the assistant 
secretary of the treasury for interna- 
tional economic affairs. He later was a 
consultant to the White House Office of 
the Special Trade Representative, 
where he analyzed potential interna- 
tional commodity agreements. Earlier, 
from 1969 to 1971, he was in the Exec- 
utive Office of the President, as a sen- 
ior staff member of the President’s Ad- 
visory Council on _ Executive 
Organization and as special assistant to 
former Governor William Scranton at 
the space satellite negotiations in the 
State Department in early 1969. 

Mr. McCormack began his career 
as a staff member of the Peace Corps. 
He has also been a consultant to several 
Government agencies and private 
corporations. 

He was born in Bradford, Pa., on 
March 6, 1941. He received a bache- 
lor’s from Georgetown in 1963 and a 
doctorate, magna cum laude, from the 
University of Fribourg, Switzerland, in 
1966. He is the author of “Asians in 
Kenya” and several other articles and 
monographs on foreign affairs. He is 
married to Karen Louise Hagstrom 
McCormack. They have a daughter, 
Charlotte. 0 


European Communities 

J. William Middendorf II has been 
the U.S. representative to the Organiza- 
tion of American States, with the rank 
of ambassador, since 1981. Before his 
appointment to that post, he was chair- 





Mr. McCormack 


Mr. Middendorf 


man of the finance committee of the 
Presidential Inaugural Committee. Dur- 
ing the 1980 presidential campaign he 
was coordinator of the International 
Economic Advisory Committee and the 
Naval Advisory Committee, and a 
member of the Strategic Minerals Task 
Force. 

Mr. Middendorf was ambassador 
to the Netherlands, 1969-73, and under 
secretary, then secretary, of the Navy, 
1973-77. He was president and chief 
executive officer of Financial General 
Bankshares, Inc., 1977-81. During his 
career in investment banking, he 
formed his own partnership in 1962. 
He entered Government service in 
1969. He served as treasurer of the Re- 
publican National Committee and held 
other party posts. 

Mr. Middendorf was born in 
Baltimore on September 22, 1924. He 
received a bachelor-of-naval-science 
degree from Holy Cross College in 
1945, and a bachelor of arts from 
Harvard in 1947. He received a mas- 
ter’s in business administration from 
the New York University Graduate 
School of Business Administration in 
1954. He served in the Navy in the Pa- 
cific theatre, 1945-46. Mr. Middendorf 
is the author of many articles, a fre- 
quent lecturer on international security 
and economic issues, and a member of 
several national and international or- 
ganizations concerned with defense, 
trade and monetary questions. 

He has won many honors, includ- 


ing the Defense Department’s Distin-. 


guished Public Service Award and the 
Navy Distinguished Public Service 
Award, and decorations from foreign 


governments. In his spare time, he is a 
composer of music and has written sev- 
eral symphonies and more than 70 
marches. He has also received many 
medals and public service awards from 
music and band associations. One of 
his marches, “Thumbs Up, America,” 
which he wrote with lyricist Sammy 
Cahn, was the theme song for the Rea- 
gan inauguration in 1981. 

Mr. Middendorf is married to Isa- 
belle Paine Middendorf. They have 
four children. 1 


Vest, Platt are named 
for high posts here 

Two veteran Foreign Service 
officers—George S. Vest, U.S. repre- 
sentative to the European Communi- 
ties, Brussels, and Nicholas Platt, 
former ambassador to Zambia—have 
been named to high-level posts. 

President Reagan announced his 
intention to nominate Mr. Vest as di- 
rector general of the Foreign Service. 
He would also serve as the Depart- 
ment’s director of personnel. He would 
succeed Alfred L. Atherton Jr. 

Mr. Platt was appointed by Secre- 
tary Shultz as the new executive secre- 
tary of the Department and special as- 
sistant to the Secretary. He succeeds 
Charles Hill, who has become execu- 
tive assistant to Mr. Shultz. 

Following are _ biographical 
sketches of the two. 

* kK 
Director general 

George Southall: Vest is a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
class of career minister. He joined the 
Service in 1947 and was assigned as a 
consular officer in Hamilton. From 
1949 to 1952 he held the same position 
in Quito. Mr. Vest later held assign- 
ments as political officer, Ottawa, 
1952-54; Canadian desk officer, then 
special assistant to the assistant secre- 
tary, Bureau of European Affairs, 
1954-59; and political officer at Su- 
preme Headquarters, Allied Powers, 
Europe, in Paris, 1959-60. 

In June 1960 Mr. Vest was 
transferred to the U.S. mission to 
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Mr. Platt 


Mr. Vest 


NATO and the European regional or- 
ganizations, also in Paris. The follow- 
ing year he was assigned as chief of the 
private office of the secretary general, 
NATO. Mr. Vest was detailed, in 
1963, to the National War College. Af- 
ter his studies he was assigned to the 
Office of Atlantic Political-Military Af- 
fairs, Bureau of European Affairs, 
where he served from 1965 to 1967. In 
August 1967 he became deputy chief of 
mission, U.S. mission to the European 
Communities, Brussels and, in August 
1969, deputy chief of mission, U.S. 
mission to NATO, also in Brussels. 

In recent years Mr. Vest drew as- 
signments as special assistant to the 
Secretary for the Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe, 1972; 
special assistant, then deputy assistant 
secretary, for press relations in the De- 
partment, 1973-74; and director, Bu- 
reau of Politico-Military Affairs, and 
deputy coordinator for security assist- 
ance, 1974-76. Mr. Vest was named 
assistant secretary for European affairs 
in 1977. Since 1981 he has been the 
U.S. representative to the European 
Communities, Brussels, with the rank 
of ambassador. 

Mr. Vest was born on December 
25, 1918, in Columbia, Va. He re- 
ceived a bachelor’s from the University 
of Virginia in 1941, and a master’s 
from that university in 1947. He served 
in the Army during World War II, at- 
taining the rank of captain. Mr. Vest 
received the Department’s Superior 
Honor Award in 1973, and was pro- 
moted to the class of career minister 
the following year. 

He is married to Emily Clemons 





Vest. They have two sons, George Jr. 
and Henry, and a daughter, Jeannie. (1) 


Executive secretary 

Nicholas Platt joined the Foreign 
Service in 1959 and was assigned as 
consular officer in Windsor. After tak- 
ing Chinese language training at the 
Foreign Service Institute, 1962-63, and 
in Taichung, 1963— 64, he was as- 
signed as political officer, Hong Kong, 
in 1964. He returned to Washington in 
1968 to become China desk officer, 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs. The following year he was named 
chief of the Asian Communist Areas 
Division, Bureau of Intelligence and 


‘ Research. From 1971 to 1973 he was 


deputy director, then director, of the 
Department’s Executive Secretariat. 
Mr. Platt then drew assignments 
as chief, political section, Beijing, 
1973-74; deputy chief, political sec- 
tion, Tokyo, 1974-77; and director for 
Japanese affairs, Bureau of East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, 1977-78. From 
1978 to 1980 he was a staff member of 
the National Security Council and, 
from 1980 to 1981, deputy assistant 
secretary of defense for international 
security affairs. He returned to State in 
1981 to become deputy assistant secre- 
tary for international organization af- 
fairs. In 1982 he was appointed ambas- 
sador to Zambia, where he served until 
recently. He is a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, class of 
minister- counselor. 
Mr. Platt was born in New York 
on March 10, 1936. He received a 
bachelor’s from Harvard in 1957 and a 
master’s from the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, in 1959. In 1973 he was 
the Department’s nominee for the 
Government-wide William A. Jump 
Award for contributions to public ad- 
ministration. He received the Depart- 
ment of Defense Distinguished Civilian 
Service Medal in 1981. His foreign lan- 
guages are Chinese (Mandarin), Ger- 
man, French and Japanese. Before 
joining the Foreign Service, he was a 
research assistant at the Washington 
—(Continued on next page) 


People at State 


The staff of Paul N. Nitze, special 
adviser to the President aud Secretary 
for arms reduction negotiations, in- 
cludes Norman G. Clyne, executive 
assistant; Steven K. Pifer, special as- 
sistant; Barbara M. Jacoby, personal 
assistant; and Julia B. Krenzel, secre- 
tary ... Sam Watson is the contact 
person in the office of Edward L. 
Rowny, special adviser to the President 
and Secretary on arms control matters 
... Michael Durkee is the contact man 
in the Department for the U.S. dele- 
gation to the nuclear arms negotiations. 

Appointments in the Bureau of 
Consular Affairs include those of 
Harry L. Coburn, deputy assistant 
secretary, Passport Services; William 
L. Camp, associate director of opera- 
tions, Passpert Services; Vivian 
Ferrin, associate director for manage- 
ment; Allan Otto, associate director, 
Visa Services; and Bruce Butter- 
worth, chief of the Budget and Funds 
Management staff ... Carmen A. 
DiPlacido again is director, Office of 
Citizens Consular Services. 

The staff of the Secretary’s Advi- 
sory Panel on Overseas Security, 
headed by Admiral Bobby Inman, in- 
cludes, in addition to appointments an- 
nounced earlier, Nina Stewart, Mark 
Safford, Harry Manchester, Robert 
Beaudry and David McCabe, staff 
members; Peggy Coyle, secretary; 
Betsey Fountain, receptionist and 
Jean Blatz, researcher ... Robert A. 
MacCallum is the new executive direc- 
tor, Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search ... Sheldon Yuspeh has been 
appointed coordinator, Office of Handi- 
capped Employment Programs ... 
Richard Schifter has been named U.S. 
representative and head of the U.S. del- 
egation to the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, to be held 
in Ottawa in April and May. He will 
continue to serve as U.S. representative 
to the UN Human Rights Commission 
and deputy U.S. representative for UN 
Security Council affairs. 
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Center for Foreign Policy Research. 
Mr. Platt is married to Sheila 

Maynard Platt. They have three 

sons—Adam, Oliver and Nicholas 


yy. 0 


Djerejian is deputy 
spokesman for State 


Edward P. Djerejian, a career For- 
eign Service officer, is the new deputy 
spokesman of the Department. He suc- 
ceeds Alan Romberg. 
: sa ast Mr. Djerejian 
interrupted his 
studies at the Sen- 
ior Seminar to take 
the new assign- 
ment. During his 
Service career, 
which began in 
1962, he was dep- 
uty director for 
northern Arab af- 
fairs; political- 
labor officer, Casablanca; and political 
officer, Beirut. He was principal officer 
at the consulate general in Bordeaux; 
chief of external affairs and, later, act- 
ing political counselor, Moscow; and 
deputy chief of mission, Amman. He 
served as staff assistant to Under Secre- 
tary George Ball and special assistant 
to Under Secretary Joseph Sisco. 

Also assigned to the Press Office 
were Mike Sifter and Thomas Krajeski. 
Mr. Sifter, from the Office of Public 
Programs, Bureau of Public Affairs, is 
a press information assistant. Mr. 
Krajeski, a Foreign Service officer who 
recently attended the mid-level training 
seminar at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, is a press officer. 1 


Money quiz 

Q—How is interest paid on Series EE 
U.S. savings bonds? 

A—interest on EE bonds is compounded 
semiannually and is paid as part of the re- 
demption value when the bonds are redeem- 
ed—anytime after six months from the date of 
issue. Interest is on a fixed, increasing scale 
until a bond is held five years. Then interest 
is paid at 85% of the average yield on five- 
year Treasury marketable securities during 
the life of the bond, but no less than 7.5% per 
annum. 





Mr. Djerejian 


Judith Livingston joins 
State’s family office 


Judith Livingston is the new edu- 
cational counselor in the Department’s 


Family Liaison Office. She succeeds: 


Cynthia Porter. 

Ms. Living- 
ston has taught at 
the University of 
Wisconsin, George 
Washington Uni- 
versity, the 
Uruguay-American 
Cultural Center, 
the Jesuit Univer- 
sity in Montevideo 
and the Foreign 

Ms. Livingston Service Institute. 
She was active on the board of the 
U.S. Educational Foundation in Sri 
Lanka. 

She headed the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and was a member of the Com- 





mittee on the Role of Spouses, Associ-' 


ation of American Foreign Service 
Women. She has a bachelor’s from 
Smith and a master’s and doctorate in 
English literature from the, University 
of Wisconsin. 

She and her husband, Richard, 
served as Peace Corps volunteers in 
Liberia, 1968-70. After her husband 


BRUSSELS, Belgium—Department comptrol- 
ler Roger B. Feldman, right, visits financial 
management center. Others, from left: Jean 


joined the Foreign Service in 1972, she 
accompanied him to his posts and did 
volunteer work and teaching in Athens, 
1972-74; Colombo, 1974-76; and 
Montevideo, 1977-81. The Livingstons 
have two children, Robert and 
Cathy. @ 


International radio 
panel to meet 

Study Group | of the U.S. Organi- 
zation for the International Radio Con- 
sultative Committee will meet on 
March 28 at 9:30 a.m. in Room 1207. 

The Group deals with matters 
relating to efficient use of the radio fre- 
quency spectrum, and in particular, 
with problems of frequency sharing, 
taking into account the attainable char- 
acteristics of radio equipment and sys- 
tems; principles for classifying emis- 
sions; and the measurement of emission 
characteristics and spectrum occu- 
pancy. The purpose of the meeting is to 
review progress to date. 

Members of the public may attend 
and join in the discussion, subject to 
the instructions of the chairman. Ad- 
mittance will be limited to the seating 
available. Persons who plan to attend 
should advise Richard Shrum, 
632-2592. L] 





Pierre De Bell, Reginald F. Dalton, Joseph 
Banyas, Jack R. Taylor, Jo Anne Deckert. 
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Disciplined Writing and Career Development 





‘You probably don’t write as well as you think you do’ 
But ‘you can correct weaknesses...once you know how, where to lock’ 


BY MORTIMER D. GOLDSTEIN 


EAN ACHESON might have 

been thinking of the main point 
of this column when, in his autobio- 
graphy “Present at the Creation,” he 
said of the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
“Since it is a committee and its 
views are the result of formal papers 
prepared for it, it quite literally is 
like my favorite old lady who could 
not say what she thought until she 
heard what she had said.” 

For our purposes, we can re- 
phrase Mr. Acheson’s line to say: 
“How do I know what I think till I 
see what I write?” And conversely: 
“How can I put an idea clearly on 
paper till I’ve worked it out thor- 
oughly in my head?” Mr. Acheson’s 
comment, facetiousness aside, 
implies it makes no sense to write a 
message before thinking out how we 
want it understood, and what reac- 
tion we want from its recipient. 

Writing is essentially a means 
of conveying an idea from one mind 
to another—a mode of human com- 
munication. So is speech, but with 
an important difference. The spoken 
word can vanish as it is uttered, like 
a puff of smoke. Writing, however, 
provides a record that we can review 
and analyze at leisure, and then de- 
cide where we’ve expressed our- 
selves wisely and intelligibly and 
where we’ve been foolish or inept. 

* * * 


This column is not concerned 
with grammar or literary composi- 
tion, but with writing style and tech- 
nique as they affect the practical 
task of communication. My first aim 
is to help you evaluate your own 
writing skill and versatility. Like a 


lawyer, you can be a demon as a. 


draftsman of formal papers and a 
disaster at anything more relaxed. 
But your assignments at home and 
Overseas may require you to write 
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With this issue, STATE begins a 
series of copyrighted articles on ef- 
fective written communication. The 
value of writing to people who work 
in the Foreign 
Service and the 
Civil Service 
will quickly be- 
come clear to 
readers of the 
series, if it isn’t 
already obvi- 
ous. Clip these 
articles; in time 
they’ ll provide 
you with a well- 





Mr. Goldstein 

rounded handbook. 

The author spent 25 years in 
the Department, retiring in 1972 as 
a member of the Policy Planning 
Staff. In recent years, he has con- 
ducted writing seminars and work- 
shops at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, National War College, USIA, 
American University and private 
business firms. He has written for 
commercial, professional and com- 
munity publications. 


light, entertaining post-luncheon re- 
marks for an ambassador, a press re- 
lease or interoffice memo, a tele- 
graphic report or instruction, a 
diplomatic note, a briefing book for 
the Secretary, or a state paper for 
the signature of the President. Are 
you up to all that? 

My second aim is to demon- 
strate how you can correct the weak- 
nesses you probably will discover 
once you know how and where to 
look. You can readily find defeatists 
who will say that “good writing 
can’t be taught.” But I can show you 
dozens and dozens of people of all 
ranks, in and outside the Govern- 
ment, who can prove the defeatists 
wrong. 


When I committed myself to 
write this column, I had some fairly 
firm ideas about the importance of 
writing skill in the practice of for- 
eign affairs, how Foreign Service 
and Department officers looked at 
the business of writing, and how 
well they wrote. 


I decided to check my ideas 
with nine of my former. colleagues 
who had retired or resigned at or 
near the top—as office directors, as- 
sistant secretaries, deputy chiefs of 
mission or ambassadors. Some of 
them started as civil servants and 
switched over to the Foreign Serv- 
ice; others started with the Foreign 
Service examination and went the 
FSO route all the way. I asked them 
a series of questions designed 
mainly to draw out their judgments 
about officers who specialized in po- 
litical, economic or intelligence 
work, rather than in the administra- 
tive and consular fields. The survey 
wasn’t scientific, but the consensus 
was so strong that I think the results 
can’t be dismissed. 

A heavy majority of the group 
of 10 (including me) considered 
general writing competence and ver- 
satility to be of “major importance” 
in career development. Two thought 
“fairly important” more descriptive. 
None considered anything weaker to 
be relevant. 


In response to the question 
whether an officer may reach senior 
rank without better-than-average 
writing skills, two voted for “prob- 
ably not” and two for “quite possi- 
bly.” A majority, however, thought 
an officer with average writing skills 
might succeci, but only if he or she 
had other exceptional qualities. 

The group was asked: If you 
had a choice, would you take on 
your staff an officer whose record 

—(Continued on next page) 
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—(Continued from preceding page) 
showed significant weakness as a 
writer? Three said definitely not, at 
any level. The others said they 
would, but only if the officer had 
some other exceptional, needed 
skills or capacities. None was happy 
about the idea of taking on a poor 
writer. 

The group was about evenly 
split on whether, in general, officers 
enter the Service with writing skills 
“somewhat superior to” or “about 
the same as” those of the average 
educated person. None thought “de- 
cidedly superior to” was justified. A 
heavy majority considered that offi- 
cers generally overestimate their 
skill as writers, and generally 
underestimate the importance of 
writing ability in the work of the 
Foreign Service and the Department. 

Finally, in considering how 
well supervisors evaluate the writing 
of their subordinates and help them 
improve their writing skills, the re- 
sponses were not decisive. Three be- 
lieved the situation too mixed to of- 
fer a general judgment; five believed 
supervisors don’t take the time to 


work with their subordinates in this 
respect, though some might be com- 
petent to help; and two believed that 
supervisors generally try to help but 
are just not equipped to do so. 


* * * 


What does all this point to? If 
the group of 10 is right, good writ- 
ing is truly important in the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service, and 
writing ability can materially affect 
career development and progress to 
the top. You, dear reader, probably 
don’t write as well as you think you 
do. Though you are a member of a 
carefully screened corps, you prob- 
ably write only about as skillfully as 
the average well-educated person, 
possibly a bit better. But that isn’t 
saying much, given what our educa- 
tional system has managed to fail to 
accomplish during the past several 
decades. 

If you want to write better, 
don’t count on your supervisor to 
identify your weaknesses and tell 
you what to do about them. 

He or she may not find time to 
do that, or be perceptive in that 





respecct, or know how to solve the 
problems you reveal, or think that 
teaching you how to write better is 
part of a supervisor’s job. 

In short, if you want to become 
a good writer or a more effective, 
more versatile writer, you had better 
go to work yourself. 

A final word. Even if you write 
fairly well, you probably can learn 
to write significantly better--to the 
benefit of your own career and bank 
account and the work of the Depart- 
ment. If’you start out with a good 
general education, mediocre writing 
technique is probably curable with- 
out drastic surgery. Your main prob- 
lem may be to unlearn what you’ve 
unconsciously absorbed from the 
murky, verbose, pompous and other 
forms of second-rate writing that un- 
fortunately dominate our intellectual 
environment—not only in Govern- 
ment but in universities and business 
as well. 


NEXT: The need for good 
writing at State. 


(Copyright © 1985 
by Mortimer D. Goldstein) 


‘Why do so many FSOs hate English?’ (a good, good question) 


By STEVEN HARDESTY 

66 HY DO SO MANY FSOs 
hate English?” I heard a jun- 
ior officer classmate whisper as a 
— ended a Foreign Service Insti- 
oa tute lecture with 
this remarkable 

sentence: 
“Before open- 
ing up the floor, I 
want to interrupt 
myself to say that 
we’ve already 
wasted a lot of 
; needless time on a 
Mr. Hardesty subject that bears 
no resemblance to our problems today 
and is really just feeding a dead horse 
but, since I hope parenthetically that 
you will all stop breathing down my 





throat, we must keep the orchestration 
going. Are there any questions?” 

What did the speaker mean? 

What did his audience think he 
meant? 

I left that A-100 lecture with my 
classmate’s pained comment sharp in 
my mind. Suddenly, I remembered my 
new boss’s pet remark closing the first 
staff meeting I had attended: 

“All right,” he said, “let’s all keep 


our ears to the grindstone!” Of course / 


This article is reprinted from the 
Consular Packet, newsletter of the 
Consular Officers Association. The au- 
thor, presently in an out-of-cone as- 
signment, is an international organiza- 
tions officer in the Bureau of Human 
Rights and Humanitarian Affairs. 


knew what my boss meant but would 
anyone else? 

For years after that confusing lec- 
ture, I have enjoyed jotting down the 


ALL RIGHT, LETS ALL 
KEEP OUR EARS 1O 
THE GRINDSTONE. 






strange fractured English and the crazy 
mixed metaphors that too many FSOs 
pass off as English. If you keep your 
ears open in State, I’m sure you will 
hear many—far too many—sentences 
like these: 

From a political officer: “Let’s 
stick our feet in the water and see what 
it tastes like!” 
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From an embassy schoolteacher: 
“Of course, Magellan was the first man 
to circumvent the world!” 

“The plot is boiling!” cried an ex- 
citable Department spokesperson. 

I heard an economic officer say: 
“My offer got shot down in flames be- 
fore it got off the ground!” 

A U.S. senator said to a reporter: 
“The prime minister was unavoidably 
retained from our meeting!” 

From an embassy nurse: “I’m 
sorry to say that your child’s condition 
has exasperated!” 

From a proud teenage girl: “I’ve 
got him at my beckoning call!” 

A computer repairwoman said to 
me: “This computer has too many 
glinches and I’ll bet when I open it 
we'll find lots of dead cats inside!” 

“Let me put up some heuristic de- 
vices and talk off them,” said a college 
professor in my mid-level course. He 
then picked up a piece of chalk and be- 
gan to write on the blackboard. 


LETS STICK OUR 
FEET IN THE WATEK 
AND SEE WAT IT 

TASTES LIKE. 






From a military attache: “Defeat is 
not in my lexicon of language!” 

My former boss at a staff meeting 
said: “We’re moving now into a closure 
phase of the meeting. Just so everyone 
is equally micro-oriented, I urge you all 
to take a moment to think of the things 
that are in your minds and to make sure 
that nothing in there is falsifiable!” 


Acronym of the month 

The Bureau of Consular Affairs 
wins this month with CLASS, for con- 
sular lookout and support system. 
CLASS is a new automated namecheck 
system for use at passport agencies and 
overseas posts, aimed at enhancing 
counterterrorist and antifraud efforts. 


Transfer Tremors 


eee e eee eee eee eee eee e eee eeeeeeene 


by ebp 


I was almost transferred to SANTIAGO, but not being riCH I LEaked the 


fact that I desired a less expensive post. 


I was almost transferred to ITALY, but no matter how much one TRIES 


TEntative plans don’t always firm up. 


I was almost transferred to INDIA, but I told my maMA, DRAStic as it may 


seem, I wouldn’t go. 


“Your’re overfocusing on the 
problem,” a co-worker chided me in 
the same staff meeting. “Perhaps I in- 
advertently forgot to mention that I 
think this problem is just a mutant 
event and solving it will be like shoot- 
ing a rain barrel!” 

I left that meeting in a daze, to 
hear a Pentagon official on the radio 
say: “We can best prevent war by mak- 
ing sure that we are never second to 
none!” 

“Can I hitchhike on that?” asked 
the radio newscaster just before I tuned 
out. 

But the last word in this collection 
of fractured English has to go to a 
friend of mine in the Social Security 
Administration. She said to me: 
“Would you believe it? There are actu- 
ally people who are dead who are re- 
porting themselves to be alive so they 
can collect benefits!” 

What could she have possibly 


meant to say? In fact, what did any of 
them really mean to say and what did 
their hearers think they heard? If diplo- 
macy is really just communication with 


OF COURSE, 
MAGELLAN WAS THE 
FIRST MAN 1O 

CIRCUMVENT THE 
WORLDF 








ruffles and flourishes, then what hope 
is there for us if this “English” is the 
best we can produce? Let me give a bit 
of advice to these English-manglers— 
and does that include you, too? We 
would all do well to follow that keen 
advice of my first Foreign Service 
boss, and keep our ears— both of 
them—to the grindstone! 





“And look here, honey. The post report says that ladies should wear long dresses instead of 
Shorts and jeans.” 
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Life in the Foreign Service 





The story of an assignment in Politico-Military Affairs 
An inside look at State’s control of the commercial arms traffic 





BY MARK L. WIZNITZER 


N THE COURSE of their careers, 

Foreign Service officers are fre- 
quently asked to perform functions not 
normally associated with the diplomatic 
seem profession. This is 

" the story of one 
such unusual task. 
It’s about my 
drafting of Gov- 
ernment regula- 
tions, which I 
did while serving 
as a special as- 
sistant to the di- 
rector of the Of- 
fice of Munitions 






ae & 
Mr. Wiznitzer 
Control. 

Few of us know it is State that 
administers the Government pro- 
gram controlling commercial exports 
of “arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war.” Before I was as- 
signed to the office a year ago last 
January, I myself was only vaguely 
aware of the Department’s role. The 
U.S. defense industry, however, is 
very familiar with it. Almost 3,000 
U.S. manufacturers and exporters of 
defense articles and services, including 
giant aerospace corporations and small 
freight forwarders, are registered with 
the office. In fiscal year 1984, they re- 
ceived licenses valued at over $12 
billion. 

When licensing officer John 
Sanford first went to work as a mail 
clerk for State’s Munitions Board in 
1951, that office was performing a 
variety of functions under the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939. In addition to 
licensing both the import and export 
of munitions and commercial air- 
craft, the board controlled military 
patent applications and processed re- 
quests for overflight clearances for 
foreign aircraft. 

Today, my office continues to 
perform the most important of those 
activities. We regulate commercial 


exports of defense articles and serv- 
ices, as well as related technical 
data, under the Arms Export Control 
Act of 1976. The President dele- 
gated these authorities by executive 
order to the Secretary of State, who 
in turn has assigned responsibility 
for the export licensing program to our 
office. 

The current director is William 
B. Robinson, who has been in 
charge for the last 10 years—part of 
his 42 years of Government service. 
Mr. Robinson, who flew bombing 
missions over Europe in World War 
II, served as deputy under secretary 
of the Air Force before he came to 
State in 1974. 


Traffic cop 

Shortly after my arrival, he 
asked me to complete a project 
which my _ predecessor, Ken 
Humborg, had devoted much time 
and effort to prior to his retirement. 
The project was a major revision of 
the international traffic in arms reg- 
ulations, which prescribe the 


licensing procedures and policies ad- 





Licensing officer John Sanford has worked for 
eight directors. 


ministered by the office. One part of 
the regulations, the U.S. Munitions 
List, enumerates the articles and 
services which the office controls. 
The list includes a wide variety of 
equipment and technologies, both 
classified and unclassified, includ- 
ing firearms, explosives, vessels of 





William B. Robinson, office director. 


war, tanks, military aircraft, 
toxological agents and exotic items, 
such as spacecraft, and cryptographic 
devices. 

Although the regulations had 
been amended from time to time, the 
last substantial revision occurred in 
1969. Ten years later, the Depart- 
ment undertook to revise the regula- 
tions again, to simplify their struc- 
ture and terminology. An early draft 
was published in the Federal Regis- 
ter, in December 1980. It provided 
the public with an opportunity to 
comment on the proposed changes. 
By the time I arrived in the office, 
much of the 1980 draft had been fur- 
ther revised and updated, but the 
process had come to a standstill. In 
addition to the scope and complexity 
of the project, other factors had in- 
tervened to delay and, ultimately, 
halt the revision. For one thing, the 
office’s staff and resources were di- 
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verted to cope with a burgeoning 
number of license applications and 
other requests for approval. Further- 
more, because the importance of ex- 
port controls were emphasized by 
the Reagan administration, this had 
become an increasingly contentious 
arena for interagency rivalry and 
disagreement, blocking various ef- 
forts in both the executive and legis- 
lative branches to effect changes in 
export regulations. 


An ‘embarassment’ 

After I accepted responsibility 
for completing the revision last 
May, I realized that the Depart- 
ment’s delay in producing new regu- 
lations had become something of an 
embarassment. While I anticipated a 
long and intensive effort, I set the 
end of 1984 as a target date to com- 
plete the task, in order to force the 
process to a conclusion. 

The revision quickly became a 
full-time commitment. My first task 
was to learn the federal rulemaking 
process, of which I was ignorant. I 
turned to Ed Cummings who, as the 
Department’s legal expert on the 
regulations, was familiar with the 
procedures. (An avid mountain- 
climber, he took drafts of the regula- 
tions on climbs in the Alps, the 
Andes and Alaska. Caught in a bliz- 
zard for two weeks on Mt. 
McKinley, he has said he passed 
some hours there reading the drafts.) 
His expertise eventually turned out 
to be the critical ingredient in the 
process. The staff of State’s Direc- 
tives Management Staff, which has 
formal responsibility for effecting 

‘Department regulations, was also 
helpful. I learned, however, that ef- 
fective control over rulemaking is 
now exercised by the U.S. Office of 
Management and Budget. Fortu- 
nately, the Management and Budget 
officer responsible for State, 
Francine Picoult, appreciated my de- 
sire to finish the revision and helped 
to expedite the process. 


Schooling 
To manage it, I also had to fa- 
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Clyde G. Bryant, often in the witness stand. 


miliarize myself with the many com- 
plex details of the regulations and 
their application by my office. Our 
small but highly-experienced staff, 
many of whose members partici- 
pated in the tedious task of 
wordsmithing, instructed me in their 
craft. 

Our 27 employees processed 
over 46,000 license applications and 
other requests for approval in 1984. 
All but two are civil servants (dep- 
uty director Richard J. Slott and I 
are the two Foreign Service offi- 
cers). The staff members, I found, 
are a special breed of people who 
enjoy frequent contacts with indus- 
try executives and their Washington 
representatives. Although the staff 
officers had come to question 
whether they would ever see new 
regulations, everyone wanted them 
modernized. 

Our Arms Licensing Division, 
headed by Joe Smaldone, decides on 
license applications and other re- 
quests, and answers inquiries on the 
status of applications. Mr. 
Smaldone, with his deputy, Allan 
Suchinsky, and four licensing offi- 
cers, including the 33-year veteran, 





John Sanford, patiently instructed 
me in the art of licensing. The 
24-year veteran who is the special 


assistant for space, Steve 


Koumanelis, also assisted. 


Customs’ role 

Clyde Bryant, chief of the Sup- 
port Services Division, provides as- 
sistance to the U.S. Customs Service 
and the Department of Justice in 
their investigations and prosecution 
of violations of the regulations. Our 
office relies primarily on Customs 
for enforcement of its controls. Un- 
der the Customs program to interdict 
illegal exports of strategic equip- 
ment and technology, seizures of il- 
legal shipments have increased dra- 
matically. A Customs agent is 
assigned full-time to our office, to 
serve as a liaison. 

Mr. Bryant, an 18-year veteran 
of my office, testifies on illegal 
arms transfers and participates in 
major arms smuggling trials around 
the country. He also supervises eight 
administrative employees, who log, 
issue and file license applications, 
register manufacturers and export- 
ers, provide applicants with forms 
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and publications, record shipments 
and develop reports for the rest of 
the Government. 

Inside work 

Many changes had been made 
in the proposed rulemaking since its 
publication in 1980. The Office of 
Management and Budget insisted, 
therefore, that the public have an- 
other chance to review the final draft 
before it could take effect. And rec- 
onciliation of the often divergent 
views of several U.S. agencies af- 
fected by the regulations was re- 
quired before public release. Most 
agencies’ concerns were quickly ac- 
commodated. The Department of 
Defense posed several complicating 
and frustrating problems, however, 
which delayed publication of the fi- 
nal draft. 

For one thing, because so many 
offices, agencies and military serv- 
ices wanted to factor in their views, 
Defense had serious difficulty coor- 
dinating a timely response to our re- 
quest for comments. There were, 
furthermore, a number of Defense 
recommendations which State, for 
statutory or practical reasons, could 
not incorporate. After reviewing De- 
fense’s comments and making an ef- 
fort to accommodate their concerns, 
State agreed to allow Defense addi- 
tional time to study the draft and 
recommend further changes during 
the 45 days reserved for public 
comment. 


Public interest 

The draft was made available to 
the public via an announcement in 
the Federal Register last August 29. 
The regulations, I quickly learned, 
are of vital interest to almost every 
major U.S. company as well as some 
of Washington’s highest-powered 
law firms. At their request, I mailed 
hundreds of copies of the proposed 
regulations to manufacturers and ex- 
porters, attorneys, industry associa- 
tions and individuals. I met person- 
ally with a number of industry groups 
and spoke to hundreds of individuals to 
answer questions about the revision. By 
mid-October, I had collected dozens of 
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comments and suggested changes, 
some in the form of 30- and 40-page 
documents. 

When the public comment pe- 
riod closed in mid-October, I asked 
a team of Department experts to 
meet for four hours a day, every 
day, until the final regulations were 
ready for publication. Our final re- 
view and drafting team included Joe 
Smaldone, Clyde Bryant and Steve 
Koumanelis of the munitions office, 
and Ed Cummings and Jean Bailly, 
of the Office of the Legal Adviser. 
Mary McLeod of the legal office, 
Stan Sienkiewicz of the Office of the 
Under Secretary for Security Assist- 
ance, Science and Technology, and 
Steve Watkins of the Office of Cana- 
dian Affairs also participated in 
discussions of several difficult 
issues. 

We met for 10 days, during 
which we reviewed every comment 
and suggestion received, some in 
great detail. Not surprisingly, many 
of the public and Government 
agency suggestions had merit, and 
the team made many changes in the 
draft revision. We also succeeded in 






The administrative branch: Shirley Shields 
(seated), Ann Diemer, Doris Watson, Carolyn 


addressing most of Defense’s con- 
cerns, and the major concerns of im- 
portant foreign allies uncertain of 
the revision’s effect on trade. 
Nearing the end 

By mid-November, the regula- 
tions were ready for the final steps 
required for promulgation. Politico- 
Military Affairs and the Office of 
the Legal Adviser asked the Secre- 
tary to approve publication of the 
176-page double-spaced document. 
While my wife, Carrie, and I were 
away on a short Caribbean vacation 
over Thanksgiving, the bureau staff 
assistants, Tim Tulenko and Jennifer 
Henderson, tracked the massive 
memorandum’s progress through 
“the system,” and delivered the ap- 
proved draft to the Foreign Affairs 
Information Management Center for 
transmittal to the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. Even though the 
Secretary had personally signed it, 
Management and Budget still wanted 
to ensure that there would be no un- 
pleasant political surprises in the 
new regulations. 

The regulations are technically 
part of Title 22 of the Code of Fed- 


Love, Jim Fowlkes, acting chief. 
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eral Regulations, the volume which 
governs foreign relations. Amenda- 
tory actions affecting the code are 
published in the Federal Register, a 
daily compendium of Government 
regulations and announcements. Af- 
ter Management and Budget ap- 
proved the publication, I went with 
Dick Putnam of the State directives 
staff to meet with some of the Fed- 
eral Register staff. We discussed my 
request that the regulations be 
printed as a separate part in the Reg- 
ister. I planned to order a special 
printing of 10,000 copies of only 
that part from the Government Print- 
ing Office. My office had to ensure 
that all of its registrants and Cus- 
toms had the new regulations in 
hand by the time they took effect. 
We also needed a supply for our own 
use. The arrangement | had worked 
out would save the Department thou- 
sands of dollars in printing costs 
over the next year. 


Giant circulation 

The new regulations were pub- 
lished on December 6. I had set Jan- 
uary | as the effective date so that 
we would have sufficient time for its 


Leroy Mills, A. Twana Davis, Reuben Brown, 
Alan Suchinsky, Rose Biancaniello, John 
distribution. Panic set in when the 
10,000 copies I had _ ordered 
were not delivered on time. Fortu- 
nately, Rich Florence of State’s 
Publishing Services Division chased 
down our shipment, and Johnnie De- 
Laine and his Distribution Staff im- 
mediately began to mail it out. 

In order to notify the public 
without access to the Federal Regis- 
ter that the revision would finally go 
into effect, I arranged for stories in 
trade publications and prepared press 
guidance for release by the Bureau of 
Public Affairs. 


Satisfying response 

Everyone who participated in 
the revision process could appreciate 
the new regulations’ reception. They 
have been praised by experts in and 
out of Government for their clarity 
and organization. Federal enforce- 
ment agencies have cited their effec- 
tiveness in closing significant loop- 
holes. Industry, too, has welcomed 
the introduction of a comprehensive 
and understandable set of procedures 
and guidelines which incorporated 
its legitimate objections and com- 
ments without compromising U.S. 





Sanford, Joseph P. Smaldone, Gloria Jenkins, 
Terry Hunter. 

Government security and foreign 
policy interests. 

It was very satisfying for me 
personally to be part of the revision. 
I now appreciate the regulations’ vi- 
tal relationship to the Department’s 
implementation of U.S. arms- 
transfer policies, although frankly, I 
had never anticipated when I joined 
the Department that, as a Foreign 
Service officer, I would be asked to 
help draft export control regulations. 

Much remains to be done in the 
wake of the publication. We have 
just drafted a new form provided for 
by the revision, for use by exporters 
in foreign military sales cases. Its 
introduction will help reduce our 
workload by 5-7%. Further improve- 
ments can always be found; part of 
my job is to help indentify and im- 
plement them. 

I urge any other Foreign Serv- 
ice officers who are interested in an 
unusual professional experience in 
an area of increasing political impor- 
tance and who are seeking to work 
with a thriving sector of our nation’s 
economy to consider an assignment 
to the Office of Munitions 
Control. @ 
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Ask Dr. Dustin 








Q a West AFRICA 


Last month I received word that my 
mother, who is 85 years old, needs to 
be admitted to a nursing home. My 
sister would like me to come home to 
help with the legal aspects of my 
mother’s admission and her estate. I 
requested emergency visitation travel 
and it was denied. Isn’t this what such 
travel is all about? 


A. 


Not entirely. Our recommendation for 
emergency visitation travel is based 
only on the medical aspects of the 
case. We'll contact the physician 
who’s caring for the family member, 
to see if the illness or injury falls 
within the criterion for such travel, 
which states: “... if death is immi- 
nent or likely to occur...” Requests 
for the travel based on personal hard- 
ship, such as you outline, should be 
directed to the Bureau of Personnel 
for a decision based on the case 
merits.—While I’m on the subject, 
I'd like to remind you that our jobs 
here in the medical office would be 
much easier (and results to you much 
faster) if you’d give us full informa- 
tion, including phone numbers. Please 
provide us with the patient’s full 
name, hospital, doctor and a family 
member or friend whom we may con- 
tact. Ask your family to tell the at- 
tending physician that someone from 
the Office of Medical Services will be 
calling, and give permission to dis- 
cuss your relative’s illness. This way, 
we can take much quicker action on 
any request we receive. 


Q. WASHINGTON 


A couple of months ago, there was a 
question concerning the replacement 
of fluids with respect to a “traveler’s 
diarrhea.” A friend said that fizzy 
drinks are good; another said tea. 
What’s the correct choice for a 
traveler? 


A. 


Admittedly, it’s difficult to try to travel 
with replacement fluids in your luggage 
in the event you get diarrhea. In every 
hotel, you should be able to get both 
salt and sugar. With that, you may 
have a “do-it-yourself” electrolyte re- 
placement. Starting with a large glass 
of good water, add a hefty pinch of salt 
and a teaspoon or two of sugar. If 
oranges or lemons are available, 
squeeze the juice into the mixture. This 
simple formula will replace needed ele- 


ments lost in an acute diarrhea. There’s - 


nothing wrong at all with tea, ginger 
ale, and other carbonated drinks. Min- 
eral water is fine if it’s available. And 
don’t forget the magic of chicken soup! 
Clear broth such as bouillons are fine, 
too. When traveling, stick a few cubes 
in your luggage to carry along. Not 
only are they excellent for replacement 
fluid therapy; they also fill the empty 
spots when your plane arrives hours 
late, and there’s no room service. 


Q. ASIA 


I was recently evacuated to Washing- 
ton for a medical problem, and was 
referred to a physician by your office. 
I had to pay the doctor myself! I 
thought you people took care of that. 


A. 


The Department’s medical program 
covers expenses for illness, injuries or 
medical conditions incurred overseas 


-This column by Eben H. Dustin, 
M.D., chief of the Department’s Of- 
fice of Medical Services, appears 
monthly in STATE. Whether you are 
Serving overseas or at home, you are 
encouraged to get your questions an- 
swered on these pages. Write to the 
editor, or to Dr. Dustin directlyy. In 
either case, your privacy will be re- 
spected; your post will not be 
identified. 


requiring inpatient (hospitalization) 
care only. Outpatient visits to a physi- 
cian, even on “medevac,” are the re- 
sponsibility of each individual. How- 
ever, if an outpatient visit is made in 
conjunction with an approved period 
of hospitalization, then it’s covered. 
For example, you make a visit to your 
doctor prior to being admitted to the 
hospital; that office call is covered, as 
well as those made during the post- 
hospitalization period. But should you 
visit the physician at a later date for 
something different, you’re responsi- 
ble for that fee. Remember, you can 
make a claim to your private insur- 
ance company for outpatient calls af- 
ter the established deductible has been 
exhausted. 


Q. EuROPE 


I just read in the paper we get at post 
that aspirin is not recommended for 
children anymore. Is this something 
new? 


A. 


Recent research indicates that there 
seems to be an increase of Reye’s 
Syndrome, a dangerous illness in chil- 
dren, when aspirin is taken by them in 
the early stages of chicken pox or 
other viral illnesses. When your child 
starts running a fever, it’s recom- 
mended that you use acetaminophen 
(trade name: Tylenol and Tempra). 
Those are not the only trade names, 


so look for the generic name of. 


acetaminophen. 


Q & EASTERN EUROPE 


Recently I had to start taking some 
pills for high blood pressure, and the 
doctor told me to eat food that had a 
lot of potassium in it. Can you tell me 
what foods have potassium? 


A. 


It sounds as though you’re being 
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treated with a diuretic, which may re- 
move potassium from your body. Po- 
tassium is an important electrolyte, and 
it can be replaced by foods rich in po- 
tassium. Orange juice and bananas are 
two foods usually recommended. How- 
ever, many others can be used; you 
have a wide choice. Tomatoes are ex- 
cellent, as are green vegetables such as 
broccoli and cabbage. Fruits such as 
fresh and dried apricots are a rich 
source. Replacement potassium may be 
prescribed. However, if you can, it’s 
better to replace it naturally. ( 


Doctor Dustin’s 
health hints 


National Heart Month 

There has been a recent upsurge in 
the popular press of articles concerning 
cholesterol, and “good” and “bad” lip- 
ids or fats. Perhaps a few definitions 
are in order. One sees the following let- 
ters: LDL (low-density lipids) HDL 
(high-density lipoproteins) and VLDL 
(very-low-density lipids). These lipids 
are complexes of fats and proteins 
which carry cholesterol throughout the 
blood, then deposit it in cells through- 
out the body. The low-density and 
very-low-density lipids are the “bad” 
ones, and the high-density lipoproteins 
are the “good,” as they help to remove 
cholesterol from the body. 

Cholesterol is found in the food 
we eat. Over consumption of the sub- 
stance can be harmful. There is evi- 
dence that eating too much saturated fat 
raises blood cholesterol levels, and the 
excess is deposited in the cells that 
make up the lining of the arteries. This 
leads to atherosclerosis—hardening of 
the arteries. 

Saturated fats are the most harm- 
ful, and are found predominately in 
meat and dairy foods. Saturated fats 
carry more hydrogen ions than other 
types of fats. Butter, eggs, heavily- 
marbeled beef, lamb and pork are 
sources that have a great deal of satura- 
ted fats. Palm and coconut oils, al- 
though vegetable in origin, are consid- 
ered saturated fats. 

Polyunsaturated fats are derived 


from plant sources such as vegetable 
oils. Good examples are soybean, corn 
oils and oil derived from sunflower 
seeds (safflower oil). 

And then there are the monosatur- 
ates, such as olive and peanut oils, 
which neither raise nor lower the fat 
levels in the blood. 

The polyunsaturates raise the level 
of the high-density lipoproteins, the 
“good” lipids that help remove excess 
cholesterol from the bloodstream, by 
combining with the protein in the 
lipoprotein of the HDL. 

A caveat concerning the vegeta- 
bles oils: Hydrogen ions are added to 
them to harden the substance, to make 
products easy to sell in cans. This turns 
an unsaturated fat into a saturated fat, 
nullifying the benefit of using the vege- 
table oil. Many types of liquid vegeta- 
ble oils are available in the 
supermarkets. (] 


Cancer, fitness covered 
in State lecture series 

The third program in State’s 
“Lifestyle and Longevity” series, on 
“Your Risk of Cancer: What You Can 
Do About It,” will be held March 21 in 
the Loy Henderson Auditorium, Room 
1310, from noon to 1 p.m. Dr. Robert 
Dewitty, a surgical oncologist at the 
Howard University medical school, 
will speak. All employees and their 
families are invited to attend. A 
quesiton/answer period will follow. 

The Office of Medical Services, 
which is sponsoring the series, said in a 
press release: “While there has been 
much speculation about environmental 
causes of cancer, proven relationships 
are hard to find. We are told that virtu- 
ally everything we encounter in our en- 
vironment is suspect—the air we 
breathe, food and alcohol, sunlight and 
infectious agents. Yet the correlations 
in most of these cases are tenuous and 
conjectural. In his talk, Dr. Dewitty 
will review the current thinking and 
emphasize the lifestyle changes that 
will have the greatest impact on your 
risk of developing cancer. 

“Cigarette smoking and its diverse 


effects on the body will naturally be a 
major topic. There are 120,000 new 
cases and 101,000 deaths each year 
from lung cancer. Smokers have 20 
times the risk of developing lung can- 
cer than nonsmokers”. . 

Every time a person lights up, he 
or she is being exposed to over 1,000 
chemicals. 

“People who smoke also have in- 
creased incidence of cancer of the 
mouth, esophagus, pancreas, and the 
urinary bladder. People who stop 
smoking have been shown to have 
markedly decreased risks when coin- 
pared with those who continue. 

“While other associations between 
our habits and the development of can- 
cer are not as clearly defined as the 
correlation with smoking, every day in 
the lay press we are bombarded with 
advice about the cancer-causing agents 
in our daily life. Some of the topics 
that Dr. Dewitty will highlight include 
the constituents of our diet that are 
thought to be carcinogens (cancer- 
causing substances), the effect of diet- 
ary fiber on the occurrence of the 
colon-rectum cancer, the theorized rela- 
tionship between fats and breast cancer, 
and the efficacy of Vitamins A and C 
in preventing cancer. 

“Lastly, the program will empha- 
size the best techniques of diagnosing 
tumors at an early stage. The most im- 
portant techniques include: 

“Breast cancer: Breast self-exam 
(monthly) and mammography (yearly 
after 50, unless in a high-risk group, in 
which case earlier). 

“Cancer of the cervix: Pap- 
anicolaou smear (everry three years af- 
ter two negative tests). 

“Prostate cancer: Periodic rectal 
exam. 
“Colon-rectum cancer: Test for 
blood in stool (yearly) and periodic 
sigmoidoscopy after age 50”. 


Fitness and health 

The series opened on January 24 
with a presentation entitled “Exercise, 
Fitness and Health.” The speaker was 
Professor Samuel Fox, director of pre- 
ventive cardiology at Georgetown Uni- 
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MEDICAL SERVICES 


MEDICAL SERVICES—Dr. Samuel Fox, 
left, Georgetown University, and Dr. Paul A. 
Goff, State, at the opening program of the 
“Lifestyle and Longevity” series. 

versity in Washington and former presi- 
dent of the American College of 
Cardiology. 

In his presentation, Dr. Fox em- 
phasized that there are a number of risk 
factors involved in the development of 
heart disease. Hereditary predisposi- 
tion, being male, and aging are risks 
that cannot, with current technology, 
be altered, he said. By comparison, the 
other risk factors for heart disease can 
be modified by changing some personal 
habits, he said, adding it has been 
shown that controlling high blood pres- 
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sure, decreasing intake of dietary fat 
(cholesterol), stopping smoking, 
controlling responses to stress, losing 
weight, and becoming physically active 
decrease the occurrence and severity of 
heart disease. For example, he said, it 
is well-established that populations 
which are physically active and eat 
foods with low levels of saturated fats 
have a lower incidence of coronary ar- 
tery disease. Dr. Fox concluded that 
exercise can help protect against heart 
disease, and that an exercise program 
should be an integral part of a person’s 
lifestyle. 

The best advice he would give to 
people embarking on an exercise pro- 
gram was to start slowly. Individuals 


over the age of 40, those with personal 
or family histories of heart or other se- 
rious problems, should check with their 
physicians before starting, he 
emphasized. 

Dr. Fox pointed out that proper 
exercise technique calls for a scientific 
approach utilizing self-monitoring of 
the pulse rate. For each person, he 
said, there is a heart rate at which the 
body attains fitness with limited risk. 
This pulse target zone is calculated to 
be 70 to 85% of an individual’s maxi- 
mum attainable pulse. The maximum 
attainable pulse, in turn, is directly pro- 
portional to the maximum aerobic 
power of a person, he said. (Maximum 
aerobic power is the point at which 
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heart and circulation cannot deliver 
more oxygen to tissues). Exercising 
with a heart rate less than 70% of an 
individual’s maximum attainable pulse 
brings about little conditioning benefit, 
unless a person has previously been to- 
tally debilitated, Dr. Fox said. 

Exercising at a heart rate that is 
above 85% of the maximal capabiliy 
adds little conditioning benefit and 
could cause injury, he added. 

The speaker said the pulse rate/ 
minute is a simqple tool that people can 
use to estimate the level and adequacy 
of their exercise effort, and that, before 
starting an exercise program, each per- 
son needs to know his or her pulse tar- 
get zone. 

Dr. Fox offered the foilowing as a 
guide: 


Maximal attainable heart rate 
and target zone 


Target zone Maximal attainable 


Age (pulse rate) pulse rate 
25 140-170 200 
30 136-165 194 
35 132-160 188 
40 128-155 182 
45 124-150 176 
50 119-145 171 
55 115-140 165 
60 111-135 159 
65 107-130 153 


“Remember that the pulse rate per 
minute during exercise, for maximum 
benefit, should be within the target 
zone,” Dr. Fox said. 

“Note that, the older one becomes, 
the lower the maximal attainable heart 
rate and the person’s target zone. 
Women and men of comparable age 
have the same capacity and use the 
same target zones.” 

Dr. Fox emphasized that the most 
important part of any workout is the 
length of time a person’s pulse is in the 
target zone. After 5S—10 minutes of gen- 
tle warm ups—to help prevent 
injuries—one can exercise to elevate 
the pulse to the target level, he said. 

He warned: “Do not exceed the 
recommended rates and try to continue 
exercising for 20-30 minutes. This pro- 
vides excellent cardiovascular condi- 


tioning. At the start, one’s capacity to 
exercise will, probably, be limited, and 
a person will have to decrease the in- 
tensity of the activities to keep the heart 
rate within the target zone. As condi- 
tioning progresses, over weeks and 
months, the heart rate will no longer in- 
crease as rapidly and endurance will 
improve. After the workout, a slow- 
down period, with 5-10 minutes of 
gentle exercise, is also recommended.” 

He continued: “The type of exer- 
cise you choose to do will depend on 
your temperament, your athletic skills, 
the climate, your access to facilities 
and the time you have available to ex- 


_ ercise. The most effective exercise pro- 


grams are those that result in aug- 
mented flow of blood through the heart 
and skeletal muscles. Weightlifting and 
isometrics are not ideal. While these 
forms of exercise increase strength, 
they do not improve cardiovascular fit- 
ness. Three of the best types of exer- 


cise, for the purpose of improving the 
heart’s reserve, are (in alphabetical or- 
der) bicycling, jogging and swimming. 
Exercise sessions should be held three 
times per week.” 

The “Lifestyle and Longevity” 
series will continue, monthly until 
May. Other forthcoming programs will 
deal with mental health and the Foreign 
Service, and alcoholism. All employees 
and their families are welcome to at- 
tend. The programs are being 
videotaped, and will be supplied to 
posts abroad through regional medical 
officers as soon as possible. (1) 


Disputed health claims 

Proposed regulations on the fed- 
eral health benefits disputed claims 
process have been issued by the U.S. 
Office of Personnel Management. The 
complete text is available in the Office 
of Civil Service Career Development 
and Assignments, Room 2429. 





“I wonder if you’ve had a chance to think about that work order I put in for new drapes, 
a carpet and representational furniture?” 
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MEDICAL SERVICES 


Straight talk about alcoholism, from a medical expert 


The following is an edited tran- 
script of a videotape produced by 
State’s Office of Medical Services. It 
features Dr. Stanley Gitlow, 
consultant to the office, who is inter- 
viewed by a panel. Dr. Gitlow, recog- 
nized worldwide as an authority on 
alcoholism, is clinical professor at 
the Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, 
New York. Telephone 632-1843 if 
you'd like to view the tape or procure 
a copy for use overseas. 


—DR. GITLOW, as a starter, I 
wonder if you would define alco- 
holism for us. I’m not at all certain that 
I’m clear as to when it exists. 
ee A—Sure. Alco- 
/ . holism—it’s a dis- 
ease. It’s associated 
with the repetitive or 
compulsive ingestion 
of a sedative drug, al- 
cohol, in such a way 
as to cause interfer- 
ence in some aspect 
of a person’s life— 
his or her interper- 
sonal relationships, 
marriage, job or health. If a person, in 
other words, drinks alcohol despite his 
or her own best interests, that’s the 
name of the game. That’s the disease 
called alcoholism. 
Q—Can you give us an example? 
A—O.K., let’s take an individual 
who is a high-wire walker in a circus, 
and he finds he gets very nervous be- 
fore he goes up on the wire, where he 
performs without a net. He finds also 
that a couple of drinks of Scotch before 
he goes up gives him a certain degree 


‘That’s the disease 
called alcoholism’ 


of equanimity, and then he feels O.K. 
going up. 

But it also gives him just a little 
bit of ataxia. Now ataxia isn’t the best 
thing in the world for a tightrope 
walker. And he goes up over and over 
again, and nothing happens to him. 





Dr. Gitlow 


Then one day he falls; he breaks both 
of his lower limbs. As he has months 
in the cast to think about this, he de- 
cides that if he does go back to that 
work he’s not going to drink any more 
before he goes up on the wire. 

And he goes back eventually. A 
year rolls by, and he gets pressed; he 
feels anxious and edgy. Then one day 
he takes a couple of drinks of Scotch 
just before going on the high wire 
again. 

At that moment he is an alcoholic 
by definition. Because he’s drinking 
despite his own best interest—against 
himself, so to speak. As soon as indi- 
vidual does that—it doesn’t matter how 
much or how little, how frequent or 
how seldom—as soon as a person 
drinks against his or her own best inter- 
est, that’s the name of the game. That’s 
the disease called alcoholism. 

Q—Does the same apply to nar- 
cotics? 

A-—-Yes. There are two main addi- 
tive states: one is to narcotics, the other 
to sedatives. The narcotic group in- 
cludes morphine, heroin, demerol, 
dilaudid and methadone—a whole host 
of different narcotic drugs. All narcot- 
ics have something in common: they 
can get rid of pain without putting the 
person to sleep. Sedatives, on the other 
hand, in order for them to rid you of 
pain, have to put you to sleep. 

Now, with sedatives we have alco- 
hol, the prototype of the whole group, 
and then we have all the barbs— 
seconal, phenobarb, a million different 
barbiturates. And everybody’s favorite 
poison—methaqualone (ludes), Dor- 
iden, and Placidyl and chloralhydrate 
and paraldehyde and bromides and 
ether and chloroform—and the benzo- 
diazepines—Librium and Valium and 
Miltown—a whole host of substances. 
All of these things do... 

Q—Excuse me, I have a question. 
I’ve heard that alcohol is a sedative, or 
a depressant. But I don’t quite under- 
stand that. I feel high—I feel 
up—when I have a couple of drinks. 

A—Very good. Let’s take a look 


and see what alcohol does to the human 
brain. Remember: Nobody drinks for 


‘Everybody drinks for what 
it does to the brain’ 


what alcohol does to his liver. Every- 
body drinks for what it does to the 
brain. If it didn’t act on the brain, no- 
body would use it in the first place. 

If you take a drink of alcohol, you 
get a sedative effect for about two 
hours—no matter how big a drink you 
take. Even a big glassful. You can’t get 
sedation for more than five hours at the 
most, and usually it’s closer to two. If 
you try to chug-a-lug a fifth, like some 
of our college-student friends do, then 
if you’re not lucky enough to vomit 
you may end up dead. Because you just 
can’t stay sedated for longer than five 
hours drinking at one sitting. Any 
longer is permanent. 

Now when that sedation wears 
off—hours later, perhaps “the morning 
after the night before”—you’re feeling 


‘If you (don’t) vomit, you 
may end up dead’ 


another effect. That other effect is agi- 
tation. We have two effects then—the 
immediate effect, easy-to-see, short- 
duration, sedative effect. Later, of 
longer duration, very subtle, difficult to 
see—agitating effect. These asynchro- 
nous effects are present with every sed- 
ative drug. Every sedative drug, in- 


cluding alcohol, does both of those - 


things to the brain. 

Q—So the sedation lasts perhaps 
only two hours? 

A—Yes. If an individual likes to 
be a little sedated, the only way he can 
get there is to take a drink, and he gets 
sedated for two hours. But if he likes to 
stay there, he’s got to drink again at the 
end of two hours. So at the end of two 
hours he takes another drink, and an- 
other drink, another drink, another 
drink, another drink—and there he is, 
he manages to stay at that level by tak- 
ing repetitive sedatives. A dose every 
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two hours. Each one of those doses has 
an agitating effect—each one. Now 
when the individual finally stops drink- 


‘Hell no, he’s not normal 
—he’s falling apart’ 


ing, all of the sedative effects go. The 


two-hour periods are all finished. Has 
the person come back to normal? Hell, 
no, he’s not normal—he’s falling apart, 
shaking himself loose from his eye- 
teeth. Now this is rather intriguing be- 
cause, again, we have to remember that 
nobody drinks for what it does tomor- 
row morning. That’s not the reason to 
drink. You drink for the effect you get 
in the first two hours. You don’t drink 
for the effect you get seven or eight 
hours later. In other words, nobody 
drinks for the agitating effect of alco- 
hol. We all drink for the sedative 





effect. 

Q—But the sedative effect will 
vary, correct? 

A—Correct. A sedative for you 
might during those two hours do some- 
thing different than it does for the per- 
son sitting next to you. One person 
might get a sense of release—increased 
energy. Another person will take a 
drink in order to get to sleep. Little old 
lady goes home tonight, tipples in order 
to go to bed. The young man may 
come home and take a couple of belts 
before he goes out on a date, so he has 
a little bravado that he didn’t have 
otherwise. 

It will vary according to your own 
psyche; your psychological condition 
will predetermine what happens during 
the two hours. But it’s sedation in 
everybody, because a big enough dose 
will put all of you to sleep during those 


first two hours. 

QThat explains, then, why you 
feel differently at different times. One 
day you drink and you feel a certain 
way. You drink again another day and 
you feel different. Now I understand. 

A—Yes, what’s intriguing here is 
that this is the basic pharmacology of 
alcohol—of all sedative drugs, actu- 
ally. The other sedatives work the exact 
same way. 

Q—What about the destruction of 
brain cells? You hear about thousands 
of millions of ceils being destroyed ev- 


‘You lose a brain cell, 
it’s gone, baby’ 


ery time you take a drink. Is there truth 
to that? 

A—Nobody has ever actually 
measured that. It brings up a rather in- 
triguing point, though, and that is what 
takes place insofar as tolerance to alco- 
hol is concerned, over a period of time. 
I don’t know of any piece of scientific 
information that would prove that one 
drink is worth 183 brain cells, or some- 
thing like that. But this is important, of 
course, because the brain is the only 
tissue in the body that doesn’t regener- 
ate. It’s the only tissue with which 
you’re born with the maximum number 
of cells, and everything from there is 
downhill into the barn. If you lose skin 
you make new skin. If you lose liver 
cells you make new liver cells. You 
lose a brain cell, it’s gone, baby. It 
never comes back. It never regenerates. 

Q—What would you compare this 
to? 

A—A boxer getting repetitive 
right hooks to the jaw. This causes 
hemorrhage and edema and swelling 
and necrosis—death of brain tissue. It 
may well be that alcohol does the 
same. I tend to believe that it does; it’s 
just that it hasn’t been quantitated. 

Q—Do you know of any studies 
concerning this? 

A—There was a fellow some time 
ago who did psychological testing on a 
group of alcoholics, and a second 
group of people with known brain in- 
jury. He found that the test results in 
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the alcoholics and in the brain-damaged 
individuals looked the same. Well, that 
doesn’t mean too much in and of itself, 
but the next piece of information was 
very, very critical. He found that that 
degree of similarity was directly pro- 
portional to the number of years of 
drinking. 

Now that’s a pretty impressive 
kind of information. It’s always very 
difficult for a doctor to know whether 
somebody, when he or she first comes 
to see you, has really deteriorated men- 
tally. But one way of judging is to look 
at his job history. These are people 
who held very gifted kinds of jobs: edi- 
tors of a national newsmagazine, a fed- 
eral judge or something or other. But 


‘What we’re talking about 
is brain damage’ 


by the time I saw him—when he was 
40 or perhaps 55—he couldn’t think his 
way out of a wet paper bag. So it was 
obvious that something definitely had 
changed. 

Q—What had changed? 

A—Certainly three key things are 
lost: there’s diminished attention span, 
diminished ability to concentrate and 
diminished memory for recent events. 
Every alcoholic I’ve ever met has those 
three things to some degree. What 
we're talking about is the same three 
things that you see in people with senil- 
ity, and people after encephalitis, and 
people who had brain injury with 
stroke—the same three things. What 
we’re talking about is brain damage. 

Q—Significant brain damage? 

A—wWell, the amount will in part 
be relative to how much alcohol over 
what period of time. How many times 
do you give the person the right hook 
to the jaw? A thousand right hooks are 
not as bad probably as 10,000 right 
hooks. There’s a quantitative 
difference. 

Q—Are you saying then, that 
quantity is the key? 

A—It’s one key. But you also 
have to consider when alcohol is used, 
how it is used, how much interference 
with function exists because of it. We 


all talk about tolerance, how an indi- 
vidual prides himself in having a great 
ability to polish off a lot of 
alcohol—that he doesn’t fall asleep on 
the barroom floor, so to speak. This 
primarily is a function of how much al- 
cohol you had yesterday and last week. 
It’s not something you are born with. 





Q—What do you mean by 
tolerance? 

A—Tolerance is that circumstance 
wherein you use a drug at X dose and it 
gives Y effect. You then use X dose 
again and find that you get Y-minus 


‘We could work you up 
to a fifth ... a quart’ 


effect—you don’t get as big an effect. 
In fact, in order to get Y effect again, 
you have to use X-plus dose. That 
means that the person is tolerant to the 
drug—not getting as much of an effect 
from it. 

Now you can build up narcotic tol- 
erance. A 5-milligram dose of metha- 
done today, with hard work and effort, 
can be worked up to the point that 100 
milligrams of methadone does the exact 
same thing to you. That means that you 
have 20-fold tolerance for the drug. 

Now in the case of sedatives, you 
can’t get that. I could take anyone of 
you today and, with diligence, you 
could probably finish a pint of 
100-proof booze, if you spread it all 
around the 24 hours. We could prob- 
ably work you up to a fifth, maybe a 
quart, maybe a bit more. I can never 


work you up to 20 pints. In other 
words, with sedative drugs you can 
only get a two-fold increase in toler- 
ance. For narcotic drugs you can de- 
velop 20-fold increase in tolerance. It 
works in a different part of the brain, 
doing a different thing. 


‘Methadone. . .alcohol. . .the 
exact same effect’ 


Q—What happens if you mix the 
two, Dr. Gitlow? I mean if you mix a 
narcotic drug with a sedative? 

A—They will each have their own 
effect. There is a certain group of peo- 
ple now that do this in our society, and 
these are the people in methadone pro- 
grams. People in methadone programs, 
of course, needless to say, will get no 
particular boot by using other narcotics, 
because supposedly they have devel- 
oped maximum tolerance to methadone 
and, because there is cross-tolerance, 
have plenty of tolerance to heroin or 


- any other narcotic drug. So theoreti- 


cally you are not going to get any par- 
ticular effect from taking. them. But 
there’s no cross-tolerance between 
groups—not at all. So that if that indi- 
vidual currently taking 100 miligrams 
of methadone a day were to take alco- 
hol or barbs or Librium or Valium, 
he’s going to get the exact same effect 
on that as you or I would—no differ- 
ence at all. He’s as much a neophyte 
there as you or I would be, and he will 
get a full effect from it. 

Q—Do you feel there is such a 
thing as an addictive personality? Not 
only psychologically but chemically? Is 
there any reason that some people seem 
predisposed to becoming alcoholics and 
others don’t? 

A—Well, there is certainly a pre- 
disposition here, and the data at one 
treatment facility some years ago indi- 
cated that any single alcoholic would 
have somewhere close to 85% likeli- 
hood that some blood relative of his or 
hers has been or is currently alcoholic. 
That’s very high, and of course one of 
the things that one can immediately 
point to is environment. You know, 
maybe they just got that way because 
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of the right “environment,” and the 
whole argument started then of nature 
versus nurture. 

Q—Which is it that causes this? 

A—Don Goodwin did a study in 
Scandinavia a few years ago, in which 
he found that, if you never knew your 
parent but he or she was biologically an 
alcoholic, then the chance for your hav- 
ing alcoholism would be elevated. Now 
this begins to imply that there’s a ge- 
netic predisposition to this disease. So 
we can’t really sit here at this point and 
think of alcoholism as being a totally 
functional illness, or just symptomatic 
of some aberrant thinking problem, or a 


‘There may well be 
an organic basis’ 


feeling problem, because we don’t 
know. In fact, all of the indications we 
have right now would point in the op- 
posite direction, that there may well be 
an organic basis to this disease, which 
then requires environmental or socio- 
logical input to capitalize on it, so to 
speak, and to realize the illness. 

This whole business about an 
addictive personality reminds me that, 
when you look at a cross-section of 
people who have recovered in Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous, you will see people 
who have personality disorders, and 
sociopaths, and manic-depressives and 
schizophrenics—and oh, a whole slew 
of psychological derangements. Then 
you go out and look at the people as 
they walk down the street, and you see 
people who are schizophrenic and 
manic-depressive, etc., etc.—the same 
bunch of people. 

Q—You have almost answered my 
question, which is whether these tests 
which have been run excluded the fact 
that the individuals who would, say, in- 
herit the alcoholism from their parents 


‘Any of us who use a 
magical chemical had 
better be worried’ 


did not have a chemical or a biological 
inheritance, but were inheriting the 
same stresses and the same problems 
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which would just lead them to turn to 
something to suppress and make them 
forget. 

A—Well, of course, there are all 
ways of coping with problems in life, 
and any of us who turn to the use of a 
magical chemical had better be 
worried. That’s probably one of the 
most worrisome things that I would see 
in a patient population. And it doesn’t 
make much difference whether it’s 
booze or seconal or Milltown or 
Librium or Valium, or you name it. As 
soon as I see a person who feels as 
though coping with the problems, hap- 
piness, pleasures, discomforts—coping 
with the issues of his life—seems to be 


‘ doing so by this chemical means, I 


would get scared if it were I. I would 
get frightened to death, because to me 
that’s one of the earliest pieces of evi- 
dence of the presence of this illness. 
Q—lIs there a typical way that 
people have for dealing with the agita- 





tion of the next morning? What do they 
do? 


A—lIt’s called the hair-of-the- 
dog. 

Q—I’m not familiar with that. 

A—Good, I’m glad you’re not. 
Hair-of-the-dog is to take a drink—a 
Bloody Mary, or whatever. To relieve 
the agitation remaining from last 
night’s sedation. Of course, that just 
prolongs the agony because agitation 
follows that dose also. But a hair-of- 
the-dog is one of the methods used for 
coming down off the uncomfortable 


peak. You know, you get up that morn- 
ing and you feel a little 
tremulous—difficult to sleep, as we 
mentioned—irritability. You kick the 
cat and yell at your spouse and scream 
at the canary to stop jumping around in 
the cage, and you look outside, and 


‘Sedation ... to relieve 
the agitation’ 


God’s really not in His heaven. All’s 
not well with the world. You have a 
vague sense of foreboding. But is any- 
thing physically really bothering you? 
No. All of that tends to wear off about 
the middle of the afternoon. The sun 
comes out. Your nerves begin to hang 
together a little better. You’re a little 
less jangled and you begin to have 
equanimity. 

Q—lIs there anything you can do 
to prevent those uncomfortable symp- 
toms, if you take aspirin or something 
the night before? 

A—No way. There is nothing that 
can stop it from happening. That’s one 
of the intriguing things. Those effects, 
the agitation, is all we’re really talking 
about. We’re not talking about the 
headache or the upset stomach, because 
yeu can prevent that. But the agitation, 
which is really what it’s all about, is 
inherent in the pharmacology of all sed- 
ative drugs. There’s no way out of that. 
And the major tolerance that I wanted 
to talk about was the tolerance that 
occurs—or the loss of tolerance, they 
say—that occurs with age. The older 
you get, the less tolerance you have. 
Under those circumstances, it means 
that alcoholism becomes a self-limiting 
disease. You’re either going to stop and 
give it up, or you’re going to die with 
it. Not necessarily of it but with it. Be- 
cause your tolerance is going to hell in 


‘Not the headache ... 
you can prevent that’ 


a basket. Once you reach 40, 45, the 
loss of tolerance becomes quite obvi- 
ous. Any alcoholic worth his salt 
knows that it takes less booze at that 
point to scramble his eggs worse than it 
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ever did before. 

Qs it really true that a person 
who is a reformed alcoholic, after sev- 
eral years they cannot return to social 
drinking? Even the small two drops in 
communion would send them back to 
where they began? 

A—yYes and no. But I would like 
to take that question apart if I can. First 
off, you use a very intriguing word and 
forgive me, I have to capitalize on it, 
but no offense. That word is “re- 
formed.” To “reform” has a certain pe- 
jorative implication in our society to- 
day. To “reform” indicates a problem 
of morality. Now, after some 25 years’ 
experience with alcoholics of all 
sorts—young and old, men and 
women, white and black, you name 
them—I’m really quite convinced that 
morality doesn’t really enter into it. 
These people are in pain. All of them 
would prefer not to be alcoholic. I’ve 
never met an alcoholic who preferred to 
be an alcoholic. I have had alcoholics 
say to me, you know, I can’t do any- 
thing about having been born an alco- 


‘Morality doesn’t really 
enter into it’ 


holic, but I have within my power the 
ability to determine whether I will 
drink or not. In other words, having the 
disease called alcoholism—that, as we 
said before, might even be genetically 
determined. So that all we needed to do 
was to add alcohol—or any other seda- 
tive, for that matter—to you at the right 
moment in your lifetime, and we have 
the disease. So you can’t really choose 
to be born alcoholic or not, any more 
than I can choose to be born allergic to 
penicillin or not. 

On the other hand, I can decide 
whether I want to take another shot of 
penicillin. And what we attempt to do 
in the treatment of this illness is to give 
the alcoholic some methods whereby he 
can make a determination regarding 
whether or not he is going to take a 
drink or not. Now, if the alcoholic 
doesn’t drink or take other sedatives, 
then, on the surface of it, he is approxi- 
mately as you or I. Very little 


difference. 

Q—Then how do we make that 
change? How do we enable the alco- 
holic to change over? 

A—Inherent in that question is the 
issue of the disease concept of alcohol- 
ism. A number of studies have been 
done. One of these was of recovered 


‘Give the person ... the 
dignity of the illness’ 


alcoholic physicians, by Dr. LeClair 
Bissell. All the studies indicated that 
any group of individuals, including the 
doctors, who believed in the disease 
concept of alcoholism had a lower rate 
of relapse than a similar group who 
didn’t believe in the disease concept. 
It’s rather intriguing that, if we give the 


person with alocholism the dignity of 


the illness, his ability to cope with this 
then is markedly improved. 

Q—Yes, but can he ever return to 
alcohol? 

A—Sure he can return to alco- 
hol—unsafely. He may beat it in the 
sense that he might drink once or 20 
times, or maybe 100 days in a row, and 
not lose control of his alcohol intake. 
But eventually, the overwhelming sta- 
tistical likelihood is that he will lose 


ees 





control of it. The issue then becomes: 
Does it pay to tempt fate, since eventu- 
ally one may have a lot to lose. Pain, 
lack of a job, lack of food, lack of 
shelter, loss of sex, loss of personal 
dignity and face, loss of every en- 
deavor that all human protoplasm 


t 


wants. All just for the addiction itself, 
just to get the booze. So when it comes 
to compulsions, we’re talking about a 
behemoth, we’re talking about a hell of 
a compulsion. 

If you believe in the Timothy 
Leary technique of better living through 
chemistry, the idea of magical think- 
ing, that’s a dangerous sign or symp- 
tom. As soon as you begin to think 
your next Librium pill is a good fairy, 
watch out. Alcoholism has been key- 
noted as having three “Ds” associated 
with it—depression, dependency and 
denial. The denial is rather key here. 
It’s one of the major reasons for people 
not being able to recognize themselves 
early in the game. 

Q—But since an alcoholic will al- 
ways deny that he or she is one, how 
does a friend or a colleague force an in- 
dividual, who everyone would say is an 
alcoholic, to face up to that fact? How 


‘Sure he can return to 
alcohol—unsafely’ 


can you help someone to come to that 
realization? 

A—First and foremost, by con- 
frontation. The confrontation by a co- 
worker, a supervisor, a spouse or a 
child or a parent. It doesn’t make much 
difference. Someone willing to be a 
heavy, perhaps also a hero, but perhaps 
to be a heavy. And to have the courage 
of his convictions, who would know 
that, without alcohol, this particular 
person’s life would be a helluva lot bet- 
ter, and more rewarding. We’re talking 
about the person for whom it is no 
longer working. And for that person 
we’re going to bring him another way. 
First, he has to be confronted. 

You know, there’s one sine qua 
non concerning alcoholism that every- 
one should realize is an inherent part of 
the disease. And that is isolation. There 
is no such thing as an unisolated alco- 
holic. All alcoholics with active disease 
are isolated. This distancing from other 
people is a critical part of the illness, 
and the illness in fact cannot exist with- 
out it. Striking at that particular part of 
the illness is the primary therapeutic 
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effort. 
Many years ago, I looked through 
some of my records at the request of 


‘Isolation ... the illness 
can’t exist without it’ 


some of my patients, to see what hap- 
pened to those patients with whom I 
was unsuccessful. And much to my 
surprise, sudden violent death—that 
was the rule. They didn’t die in bed 
like everybody else—sudden violent 
death. How? Wrapping their car around 
a pole. Falling off a curb. A young 
woman coming off her alcohol and 
slipping in the bathroom—and falling 


backwards, hitting her head against the 


edge of the bathtub, crushing it like an 
eggshell. Dropping a lighted cigarette 
into the bedlinen and turning oneself 
into a torch. Falling down a flight of 
Stairs, or out of a window. Taking an 
overdose of sleeping pills, by chance or 
otherwise. A suicide rate 58 times 
higher than that of the general popula- 
tion. The average shortening of one’s 
life with the disease alcoholism is 12 
years. If you’ve had a severe with- 
drawal state, such as DTs or hallucino- 
sis or something like that— grand mal 
seizures—your five-year mortality is 
30%. I mean that 30% of those people 
are dead within five years, of whatever 
cause. 

Q—What can you do to prevent 
alcoholism in children? What do you 
do if you see it setting in? 

A—No one really can answer that 
because nobody knows the answer. 
There are different approaches. Some 
of my peer group, over the years, have 
favored teaching “responsible drink- 
ing,” whatever the hell that is. I must 
confess that I’ve chosen to go a differ- 
ent route with my own children. I may 
be wrong, I may be right. I just don’t 
know. But the route I chose was to 
demonstrate to my children precisely 
how unimportant alcohol, or any other 
psycho-active drug is. If you tell a kid 
how dangerous alcohol is, but he sees 
you come through the door and the 
wife meeting you with a pitcher of 
cocktails every evening, and you 
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reaching for the cocktail first thing 
through the door, the kid sees that once 
and I don’t give a damn what you tell 
the-kid for the rest of his life. You have 
already given him the whole story. He 
knows how important that is. He’s 
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added it all up, it’s in the computer. 
There’s no way of your getting it out, 
as far as I’m concerned. 

Q—Then how do you handle this? 

A—I think what’s very critical is 
that, somehow or other, one should get 
over to one’s children that the use of 
alcohol should be of certainly no 
greater importance than eating beets or 
celery. And if it has greater impor- 


‘No greater importance 
than ... beets or celery’ 


tance, then my kid’s going to learn that 
very quickly from me by what I do, not 
by what I say. And under those circum- 
stances I’m going to _ have 
problems—problems in‘ teaching him 
all about chemical uses in our society 
insofar as living is concerned. 

Instead, the message I try to get 
across to him is basically this. The 
mechanism you were given, free and 
clear of drugs, is set up the best it can 
be just by the way it was manufactured. 
There’s no drug known to man that can 
improve upon that which is between 
your ears. We know of no improve- 
ments. Now then, if you have to mod- 
ify its function—to meet other people, 
to wake up, to go to sleep, to eat, to 
have sexual relations, to have human 








social intercourse—if you have to util- 
ize a drug, any drug, alcohol or any 
other, simply in order to be able to do 
those things—and if you demonstrate 
that to your children, that to have fun 
in an evening means I have to get 
loaded, or at least I’ve got to have a 
couple of belts before I can ¢o it—then 
I think I have taught him (a) something 
that is untrue, and {b) I’ve given him 
poison. Because it’s not so. I can drink 
or not drink, and it doesn’t make any 
difference because I'll enjoy my eve- 
ning either way. 

Q—Doctor, alcoholism has been 
and continues to be a serious problem 
among Foreign Service personnel, and 
I have in mind two ideas. I wonder if 
you would comment on the relationship 
between these two ideas and the alco- 
holism rate. First is the concept of 
boredom; it commonly affects spouses 
of persons assigned overseas. The sec- 
ond is peer group pressure, which af- 
fects both children and adults and 
teenagers. We have teenage alcoholism 
overseas. And we have adult cocktail 
parties and such other institutions for 
conducting our business. I wonder if 
you could comment on those. 

A—Let me comment on the last 
one first, regarding peer group pres- 
sure. You know, one has to establish a 
peer group with whom a person can 
identify—a peer group that’s acceptable 
for the alcoholic who can no longer 
drink socially, without threat. Oh he 
may drink, and he may even get away 
with it, unfortunately. And if he does, 
he’s probably going to drink again. But 
sooner or later he won’t get away with 
it. In that sense, it’s quite critical that if 


‘Alcoholics Anonymous 
is ... worldwide’ 


one is thinking in terms of therapy for 
State Department people, for instance, 
one think in terms of availability of just 
such a peer group throughout the 
world. Fortunately, Alcoholics Anony- 
mous is available almost worldwide. 
There are few places where one can’t 
find it. 

Now as to the first part of your 
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question: boredom. I can think of a 
million other ways of handling bore- 
dom by talented gifted people beyond 
decapitating oneself. Among Bb YS 
cians, when they graduate from medi- 
cal school, there’s the equivalent of a 
Phi Beta Kappa, it’s called AOA; that’s 
the organization. And if you’re in the 
top bunch of your class, you make 
what is known as AOA. LeClair 
Bissell, in studying her recovered alco- 
holic physicians, found that the inci- 
dence of AOA membership among 
those doctors was higher than among 
doctors in general. Which implied that 
the people who got this disease in med- 
ical school were the cream—the 
brightest, the best. And even despite 
their drinking, they could still do better 
than most of the other guys. Which I 
think has a message for us—mainly 
that this disease doesn’t just strike the 
indigent, skid-row rummy. It strikes 
the most sophisticated, the most able 
amongst us. And it’s imperative that 
this group learn something about alco- 


‘It strikes the most 
sophisticated’ 


holism, about the drug itself and other 
sedative drugs, tranquilizers included, 
so they can begin to realize something 
of the danger that exists. 

Q—As to the example of the For- 
eign Service officer serving overseas, 
how important is availability—treadily- 
available alcohol, such as we have in 
PXs when we serve overseas. Inexpen- 
sive alcohol. Does alcoholism go up in 
such environments, or do you think it 
has no relation? 

A—lIt does tend to have a relation. 
There are countries where alcohol is 
frightfully dear, and those countries 
tend to have a lower incidence of active 
disease. During Prohibition—and for 
goodness sakes, I’m not in favor of 
prohibition, so don’t get me 


wrong—but during Prohibition, despite 
all its bad effects, we saw the incidence 
of both active alcoholism, as well as 
the organic complications of alcohol- 
ism, like cirrhosis, fall markedly. So 
there’s no question but that one needs 
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the availability. And the greater the 
availability, perchance the greater ex- 
pressiveness of the disease. 

Q—If dn_individual goes through 
psychotherapy, along with the other re- 


‘Return to social drinking? 
... Pve never seen it work’ 


habilitation and AA, is there any possi- 
bility that he will be able to return to 
social drinking? 
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A—lIs there a possibility of re-+ 
turning to social drinking? There are 
certainly a few people who return to 
use of alcohol after having been dem- 
onstrated as being alcoholic. And much 
to their chagrin, eventually, perhaps 
not right away, eventually, it fails. I’ve 
never seen it work. I’ve never seen an 
alcoholic ever return safely and defini- 
tively to the use of alcohol. If there is 
such a thing as a recovered alcoholic 
who can safely and definitively return 
to the use of alcohol, they must be so 
few and far between as to be, from a 
statistical standpoint, safely ignorable. 

In my own medical practice, | 
have people with peptic ulcer disease, 
and ulcerated colitis, and asthma, and 
heart failure—you name it. I have 
never seen a recovery in any one of 
those people that looked as beautiful as 
the recovery of an alcoholic. You take 
all of those other people, you might 
make them a little better, but you know 
they are still going to have their dis- 
ease. A peptic ulcer patient is still go- 
ing to have a peptic ulcer two years 








down the pike, etc. 

But you take the person with alco- 
holism who cannot hold on to his job; 
who is having one accident after an- 
other; who has totally torpedoed any 
functional relationship with his spouse; 
who has terrorized his children; who 
has caused himself all sorts of agony 
and mostly decreased the availability of 
his intellect to himself; who has short- 
changed himself by taking away the 
productivity and potential of his own 
brain over a period of years. Take that 
person, and suddenly flip him around 
to the point that he is drug-free, happy, 
enjoying life, realizing his potential, 
fulfilling all of his loved ones, fulfilling 
his potential at his work. You take a 
look at that person, and the change is 
startling. 

Q—Could you comment on the 
State Department’s alcoholism 
program? 

A—I would say that I wouldn’t be - 
satisfied with a program that wouldn’t 
have an incidence of a minimum of 
75% long-term recovery. Because I 
think that you’re dealing at State with 


‘bright people, who are still plugged 


into society. They still relate to other 
people, their peer group workers or 
their families. And, to boot, you have 
the coercive aspect of the job itself. 
Under those circumstances, your pro- 
gram should have at least a 75% recov- 
ery rate—long-term recovery, that is. 
And they ought to look good when 
you’re finished treating them! 
Q—What would you have to say 
about the “real” social use of alcohol? 
A—I must confess, I would buy 
“real” social use of alcohol anytime it 
can be definitely demonstrated that al- 


Dr. Gitlow will appear in person 
in the Department on May 16, to lec- 
ture in the Loy Henderson Auditorium 
on “Alcoholism: A Not-So-Hidden Ep- 
idemic.” All employees and their 
friends are invited. His talk will be 
one in the Office of Medical Service’s 
series on “Longevity and Lifestyle: 
Preventable Health Risks.” 
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cohol has no, absolutely no, meaning 
above and beyond any other ingestant. 
If I went to a party tonight, whether 
they served alcohol or boullion would 
make absolutely no difference to me. 
Under those circumstances, as far as 
I’m concerned, I can afford to drink 
any time I want. If you were to ask me 
when I had my last alcohol, whether it 
was yesterday or last week or last 
month, I could not honestly tell you. I 
don’t remember; it was_ that 
unimportant. Under those circum- 
stances, that person can afford to 
drink—there is no problem. If indeed it 
has more significance than that, then 
watch .out. 

There is a mammoth grey area 
here I think it would behoove all of us 


‘You're dealing at State 
with bright people’ 


to look at. The fellow who gets down 
to Wall Street and has two double mar- 
tinis for lunch, and a couple of cock- 
tails when he gets home for dinner, 
maybe even stops off with the boys at 
the local bar when he finishes work for 
two or three or four ounces, and then 
has his nightcap or his post-dinner cor- 
dial or what have you—that fellow may 
well be finishing 10 ounces a day. I 
know such individuals who can “take it 
or leave it” and who have never lost a 
day’s work. But if you carefully exam- 
ine their lives, then you see the alco- 
holic wife with whom they never suc- 
cessfully coped; you see the two or 
three children with whom they never 
related; you see, in one case I have in 
mind, a Harvard graduate who never 
successfully achieved his full potential, 
even though he was a bright, capable 
and well-trained human being. No one 
would ever call this person an alco- 
holic, and yet has his life suffered 
through his use of alcohol? In my 
book, having now looked at his life 
over a 20-year period, there’s no ques- 
tion about it. Is this alcoholism? Well, 
did typhoid Mary have typhoid? 


U.S. savings bonds are guaranteed 
against theft, loss or destruction. 0 


Child abduction panel 
to meet in California 

The State Department Study 
Group on International Child Abduc- 
tion, part of the Advisory Committee 
on Private International Law, will meet 
on March 2 at the Hastings College of 
Law, University of California, San 
Francisco. Members of the public may 
attend and participate in the discussion, 
subject to instructions of the chairman. 

The group will review draft fed- 
eral implementing legislation for the 
1980 Hague Convention on the Civil 
Aspects of International Child Abduc- 
tion, signed by the United States on 
December 23, 1981, subject to ratifica- 
tion. The convention is designed to 
serve as a deterrent to international ab- 
duction of children in connection with 
parental custody disputes and to pro- 
vide, as a matter of treaty law, for the 
prompt return of abducted children. 

It also makes provisions for the es- 
tablishment in each country that is 
party to the convention a central au- 
thority to receive and process return re- 
quests made pursuant to the 
convention. 

The convention is expected to be 
ready soon for transmission to the Sen- 
ate for ratification. Federal imple- 
menting legislation will be introduced 
in the Senate and House of Represent - 
tives about the same time. 

In reviewing the draft imple- 
menting legislation, the study group 
will seek to ensure that all foreseeable 
problems associated with implementa- 
tion of the convention in the United 
States that are capable of resolution 
through such legislation are appropri- 
ately addressed. 

The group will also discuss the 
role of the states and other jurisdictions 
in assisting in the implementation of 
the convention in the United States, 
particularly with regard to applications 
for the return of children abducted to 
the United States, as well as the possi- 
ble role of the United States family law 
bar in seeking to ensure that legal ad- 
vice is available to applicants for the 
return of children from the United 
States pursuant to the convention, even 


if they should not qualify for legal 
aid. (1) 


Communications group 


to meet in Colorado 

A special working party of Study 
Group D, U.S. Organization for the In- 
ternational Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee, will meet on 
March 7 and 8 at 9 a.m. in Room 
1103, Department of Commerce Build- 
ing, Boulder, Colo. 

The group deals with matters in 
telecommunication relating to the de- 
velopment of international digital data 
transmission. Agenda for the meeting 
includes preparation of contributions on 
directory systems and discussion of 
work on message-handling systems. 
Members of the public may attend and 
join in the discussions, subject to in- 
structions of the chairman. Requests for 
information may be directed to T. de 
Haas, Department of Commerce, Boul- 
der, Colo. 1 


State Department’s 
current publications 


Following is a list of current publications re- 
leased by the Bureau of Public Affairs, of interest 
to those who wish to follow certain issues 
closely, or who write .nd/or give speeches on 
foreign policy. The publications are available in 
the Department of State library in Washington 
and in the post libraries overseas. Free, single 
copies may be obtained from the Public Informa- 
tion Service, Bureau of Public Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. Tele- 
phone: (202) 632-6576-6. 


African affairs 

“U.S. Assistance and Africa’s Economic 
Crisis,” Chester A. Crocker, assistant secretary 
for African affairs, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Washington, January 17 (Current 
Policy No. 648). 

“African Relief Organizations,” January 
(Public Information Series). 


Human rights 

“Seventeenth Semiannual Report: Imple- 
mentation of Helsinki Final Act,” April 1, 
1984—October 1, 1984 (Special Report No. 119). 


Inter-American affairs 

“The United States and Cuba,” Kenneth N. 
Skoug Jr., director, Office of Cuban Affairs, 
“Face-to-Face” program of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Washington, De- 
cember 17 (Current Policy No. 646). LJ 
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Education and Training 











Schedule of courses at Foreign Service institute Supervisors at State 

Program Apr. May June Length of course get safety training 

Re Ce ae ee ee eC The Safety Office conducted a ba- 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 22 a 17 2 weeks sic occupational safety and health 
East Asia 22 17 2 weeks course for all levels of supervisors, 
Latin America . 22 _ 17 2 weeks February 20, in the Department. Sub- 
aa Marth Attica = = a — jects included office safety, inspec- 
Southeast Asia 29 a 17 ® wasie tions, hazardous materials, visual 
USSR/Eastern Europe 22 Ee 17 2 weeks display terminals, methods for dealing 
Western Europe 22 _ 17 2 weeks with employees’ occupational safety 
c for the Study of Foreign Affairs —— and health concerns and occupant 
Women and development (global issues) _ * _ 1 day ay plans. : 

Sine aiieunned Other sessions will be scheduled. 
lle etal netatlanenaincaesttiasisssiienllalsiinninh toninmenssiomiinmmcenn~ SE SU Oh SORE See Cane 
arenes advanced area courses _ ‘ : pec the approval of their supervisors and 
Gaisnin m es ee oie register by calling the Safety Office, 
Italian _ 6 _ 20 weeks 632-5254. L] 

Portuguese _ _ . 
Spanish 8 Bis Equal employment seminars 
9 
Familiarization and short-term (FAST) courses for — » ae rvisors 
French (metrop.) 8 6 3 ‘saints ne-day seminars on equal em- 
French (sub-Sah.) 8 6 3 10 weeks ployment opportunity, for Department 
— 6 ~~ 10 weeks managers and supervisors, will be held 
Indonesian/Malay — 6 _ 6 weeks April 26, June 21 and September 27 at 
ene a e: ip 10 weeks the Foreign Service Institute. Attend- 
= 6 — 6 weeks one : 
Portuguese (L.A.) az 6 re 16 aaaee ance “will fulfill the requirement that 
Portuguese (Eur.) = 6 i: 10 weeks all supervisory personnel must attend a 
Russian , — : ~ 6 weeks basic EEO training course,” said a De- 
Serbo-Croatian _— —_ 6 weeks i 
Spanish (L.A.) 8 6 3 10 weeks vases es mae oe _ aay: + , 
Spanish (Eur.) 8 ecm 10 weeks , oe Os, See er 
Thai ie 6 hes 6 weeks sions,” the notice continued, “but man- 
Turkish — 6 - 6 weeks agement training courses designed to 
enhance your effectiveness.” For infor- 
Fae mudennetedaniens seen) got i a mation, telephone the registrar, 
English-teaching seminar as 6 one aman 235-8765, or contact your bureau train- 
Community skills seminar — 28 =a 4 days ing officer. ] 
Going overseas (Sat.) 27 _ 1,29 1 day 
ee ene are nc Retirement seminar 
Administrative training set for March 25 
“Administrative core 22 20 10 3 weeks The Department’s Career and Re- 
General services operations 15 13 10 3 weeks tirement Counseling Service has sched- 
eoaeunalinieie man ” 7 . 7 = uled a retirement planning seminar, 
**Coping with violence abroad 1,15 6,13, 3,10, 1 day Sn are Seat wear eee Ot 
29 20,28 17,24 p.m. in Room 1105. 
“Prerequisite before taking GSO, PER and B&F. Limited to 70 participants, the 
“The course used t be avaliable on 2 walk-in basis. You must now register. seminar will discuss the meaning of re- 
aap dias , tirement, retirement versus a second ca- 
Soe studies seminar 14 ai aii 5 days reer, financial needs, health issues, 
si choosing activities and the use of time, 
Consular training — ae legal and tax matters, Social Security, 
connie te mieten — a so call 24 days medicare and health insurance, Foreign 
Nationality law and consular procedure “oem eaene oo tm Service and Civil Service annuities and 
Overseas citizens services *Correspondence course benefits, the realities of a job search 
*See Airgram A d660 (dated 7/17/84). and other related topics. 
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Employees who are leaving or 
retiring will be given first priority on 
the basis of their retirement eligibility 
date. All others will be registered first- 
come, first-served. All full-time perma- 
nent employees who are currently eligi- 
ble or within five years of eligibility 
may apply. Retirees may apply up to 
one year after their retirement date. 
Spouses may enroll with the employee. 

Those interested in the seminar 
should send a memo to S. Donald 
Youso, Career and Retirement Coun- 
seling Service, State Annex 20, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20520. For information, 
call the counseling service, telephone 
673-5526. L] 


Civil Service matters 

An employee relations seminar for 
supervisors and managers of Civil 
Service employees at State has been 
scheduled for March 14~-15 and will be 
repeated May 23-24. The sessions are 
for those “seeking guidance on how to 
deal effectively with performance and 
conduct problems, leave issues and 
grievance matters,” said a Department 
Notice of February 8. For information, 
call Rosalie Dangelo, 632-2508. (J 


Reporting skills 

A 10-day workshop designed to 
sharpen analytic reporting skills is be- 
ing offered March 4-15 at the Foreign 
Service Institute. Materials used in the 
course are drawn from current field re- 
porting. For information, contact your 
bureau training officer. 


Afghanistan reunion 

A reunion dinner for Americans 
who have served in Afghanistan is 
planned for April 19 at Fort McNair, 
Washington, D.C. Details will be 
mailed. Anyone who has changed a 
mailing address within the past five 
years should send the new address to 
Sadie Goodman, 2500 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue N.W., Apt. 501, Washington, 
D.C. 20007 LJ 


Flight insurance 
The Department’s Combined 


—(Continued from preceding page) 
Program 


Political training 

Foreign affairs interdepartmental seminar 
Executive-congressional relations 
Negotiation art and skills 


Orientation 

Orientation for Foreign Service officers 
Orientation for Department officers 
Orientation for Foreign Service personnel 
Department clerical orientation 


Foreign Service secretarial training 
Foreign Service secretarial training 

Foreign Service secretarial refresher/re-entry 
First-time ambassador's secretary's briefing 


Communications skills 


’ Executive EEO Seminar 


English and communication skills 


Secretarial skilis 
Management skills seminar for secretaries 


Clerical skilis 
Stenography laboratory (advanced) 
Workshop for speed and accuracy 


Managing words (word processing training) 

Department correspondence (telegrams, 
airgrams, etc.) 

OCR telegram preparation workshop 

Preparation of travel vouchers 

The art of machine transcription 


Workshops for managers 
Notetaking for managers 

The art of dictation workshop 
Advanced writing for managers 


Airline Ticket Office, which represents 
23 American flag airlines, is offering 
$100,000 free insurance coverage to all 
State Department travelers who make 
their official or personal travel arrange- 
ments with and purchase their tickets 
through that office. 

The insurance is in addition to 
what the traveler may obtain through 
the use of his or her credit cards. L] 


Fine arts panel 
meets March 9 

The Fine Arts Committee of the 
Department will meet on March 9 at 10 
a.m. in the John Quincy Adams State 
Drawing Room. The meeting is open to 


Apr. May June Length of course 
— 20 _ 2 weeks 
1 — — 1 week 
— — 24 1 week 
30 — 25 6% weeks 
15 _— 10 1% days 
15 — 10 1 week 
15 13 10 7 days 
_ 6 _ 6 days 
> Individual 
_ Individual 
*Schedule to be arranged 
26 _ 21 1 day 
— 5 _ 40 hours 
— 22 _ 3 days off-site 
: Individua! 
15 — — 4 weeks 
40 hours 
. Individual 
Ms: Individual 
19 10 14 4 hours 
19 10 14 4 hours 
11 — _ 8 hrs indiv. 
“Schedule to be arranged 
. Individual 
11 as — 8 hrs., indiv. 
— 20 _— 22 hours (1) 


“Schedule to be arranged 


the public. The agenda will include a 
summary of the work of the Fine Arts 
Office since its last meeting in June 
1984, the announcement of gifts, loans, 
and financial contributions for calendar 
year 1984, and a report on the two 
completed architectural improvement 
projects. C) 


Communications meeting 

The integrated services digital net- 
work joint working party and Study 
Group C of the U.S. Organization for 
the International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee will 
meet at 9:30 a.m. March 12 in Room 
1207. The meeting date was announced 
in the Federal Register. 1 
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Post of the Month: Ottawa 





HE CAPITAL CITY of Canada is 

just 60 miles north of the border 
with New York State, at the junctions 
of the Ottawa, Rideau and Gatineau 
Rivers. U.S. Foreign Service people 
posted in this country—America’s good 
friend and neighbor—are featured here 
as part of STaTe’s continuing series. 
(Photos by Donna Gigliotti) 








i ee ee, : 


Ice sculptures on Dow’s Lake, on display for the yearly “Winderlude Festival.” 
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Ambassador Paul H. Robinson Jr. hosts a 
skating party at his residence. 


The Rideau Canal, open for ice skating during 
the winter months. 





The Canadian Parliament. 
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POST OF THE MONTH: OTTAWA 





On skiing trip to Voriage, 30 minutes from 
Ottawa by car, are, from left: Paul Sogia, 
Joanne McVeigh, John Martin, Lori Fortin, 
Phil Freed, Greg Steele, Jerry Steele. 











Marine security guard Phil Freed. 


Jennifer Jenson, Suzanne Coburn and Kai 
Jensen make friends with the horse giving 
sleigh rides at the ambassador’s residence. 
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Deputy chief of mission 
daughter, Marianna. 


March 1985 


John Rouse and his 


Visiting the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Academy, from left: Pat Kastens, Diane and 
Lisa Miczelle. 


During warmer months, whitewater rafting 
trips are popular, particularly near Grand 
Calumet Island, Quebec. Left side, from 
front: Tracy Berg, Angie Kakaletris, Angie 
Ruggia, Michelle Clifton, John Whitridge, 
Charles Diamond, instructor Jim McLean. 
Right side, from front: Jay Clifton, Ulrick 
Kretzer, Kathy Cotten, Donna James, Paul 
Whitridge, John Whitridge. (Photo by Bernard 
Dupuis.) 
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Budget and fiscal officer 
Lynn W. Burgener. 





Sas cies 


Drivers Robin Smith and Vaughn Cameron, 
right. 


Personnel assistant Doris Buck. 
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Confederation Square, a few blocks from the 
embassy. 


Regional security officer Royal Kastens. 


Communicator Wallace McIntyre. 


es 
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Public affairs officer Stanley A. Zuckerman, 
left, with public information officer Kenneth 
Bache. 


Political officer John Cook, at Parliament. 


Consular officer Robert Feron. 














Montebello, a resort an hour’s drive from Ottawa, where the most recent economic sum- 
mit was held. 





Maintenance supervisor Robert Watson. @ 





Consular secretary Mary Topolovec. 
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Personnel: Civil Service 





Promotions 


GG-7 
Psaltis, Anthony G., U.S. Mis- 
sion to the United Nations 


GG-9 
Fourcault, Henri, Foreign 
Service Institute 


GG-10 

Lyle, Henrietta, U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations 

O’Shea, Erin E., U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations 

Tagliaferro, Rose, U.S. Mis- 
sion to the United Nations 


GG-12 

Gersh, Cheryl Blass, U.S. 
Mission to the United 
Nations 


GM-14 
Kimbro, Rex E., Consular 
Affairs 


GS-3 

Crawley, Lorretta G., Diplo- 
matic Pouch and Courier 
Services 

Green, Gregory Allen, Office 
of Fiscal Operations 

Hall, Carrie Virginia, Passport 
Agency, Washington 

Harvin, Levern, Passport 
Services 

Jenkins, Darlene M., Bureau 
of Personnel, Office of 
Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and 
Assignments 

Paulus, Joseph R., Passport 
Services 

Wofford, Bryan D., Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 


GS-4 

Berger, Lisa Marie, Office of 
the Under Secretary for 
Management 

Cain, Sallie Lou, Passport 
Agency, Washington 

Carter, Ramona H., Passport 
Services 

Cohen, Melva, Passport 
Agency, Boston 

Dominguez, Elane, Passport 
Agency, New Orleans 

Garrett, Patricia Ann, Pass- 
port Agency, Washington 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS—At awards 
ceremony, from left: William Z. 
Slany, Kay Herring, Carol Becker, 
Stephen Demuth. (Photo by Ann 
Thomas) 


Gupton, Linda Y., Passport 
Services 

James, Anthony, Visa Serv- 
ices, Office of Public and 
Diplomatic Liaison 

Jones, Delores Wilma, Pass- 
port Agency, Philadelphia 

Padilla, Sylvia, Passport 
Services 

Penn, Dessiree, Passport 
Services 

Ruffine, Nicole Elizabeth, For- 
eign Service Institute 

Spriggs, Sherry, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Office of 
Management 

Thompson, Chawanda V., 
Passport Services 


GS-5 

Bumgardner, Randell David, 
Office of Protocol 

Chichester, Lisa M., Office of 
the Comptroller, Budget 
and Planning 

Fields, Vanessa D., Passport 
Services 

Funk, Martha Ann, Office of 
the Ambassador at Large 

Jelenovic, Josephine, Eco- 
nomic and Business Af- 
fairs, Office of Energy 
Consumer-Country Affairs 

Kidane, Assefa, Office of Fis- 
cal Operations 








Lester, Princess Devine, Office 
of Accounting 

Schaidt, Linda, Passport 
Agency, Phialdelphia 

Speer, David K., Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 

Thompson, Benay M., Public 
Affairs, Office of Public 
Communication 


GS-6 

Allenbach, Dawn Marie, Of- 
fice of the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Operations 

Cavallo, Ornella Stefanie, 
Public Affairs, Office of 
Public Communication 

Coates, Yvonne E., Passport 
Services 

Gurney, Yvonne Ann, Bureau 
of Personnel, Office of 
Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and 
Assignments 

Minor, Gwendolyn E., Bureau 
of Personnel, Office of 
Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and 
Assignments 

Ordway, Maryjo G., Foreign 
Service Institute 

Seaborn, Joyce M., Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of For- 
eign Service Career Devel- 
opment and Assignments 


GS-7 

Burlin, Ann N., Information 
Systems Office, Systems 
Design and Programming 


Division 

Delahanty, Dorothy A., Al- 
lowances Staff 

Francis, Cheryl Ann, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Johnson, Jessie L., Passport 
Services, : 

Lucio, Eulalio, Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 

Pusateri, Karen W., Passport 
Agency, New Orleans 

Scott Jr., Leon F., Office of 
Communications, Commu- 
nications Center 

Sussman, Jerry, Foreign Af- 
fairs Information Manage- 
ment Center 

Walton, Rosa Mae, Inter- 
American Affairs, Office 
of Regional Economic 
Policy 


GS-8 

Lynch, Janet E., Intelligence 
and Research, Office of 
Global Issues 

Prince, Lannie M., Office of 
Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity and Civil Rights 

Robinson, Helen A., Office of 
the Legal Adviser 


‘GS-9 


Beardall, William C., Passport 
Agency, Seattle 

Garner, Cynthia Ann, Visa 
Services, Office of Public 
and Diplomatic Liaison 

Hage, Richard Samuel, For- 
eign Affairs Information 
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Managment Center 

Lord, Suzanne K., Bureau of 
Administration, Executive 
Office 

Markham, Michelle Claire, 
Passport Agency, 
Philadelphia 

McDaniel, Douglas K., Pass- 
port Agency, San Francisco 

Oliver, Mary K., Bureau of 
Administration, Financial 
Management Division 

Sykes, Cecelia P., Budget and 
Planning, Office of Legis- 
lative Planning and Re- 
sources Control 


GS-10 

Gorelick, Marc, Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 

Williams, Anita K., Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 


GS-11 

Cate, Craig A., Office of Com- 
munications, Foreign 
Operations 

Lehmann, Patricia A., Office 
of Management Operations 

McHale III, Austin, Office of 
the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Operations 

Smith, Curtis S., Passport 
Services 


GS-12 
Chronister, William D., Pass- 





Pay appeals 

Final regulations on the ap- 
peal rights of employees who 
are denied within-grade in- 
creases, because they receive 
negative acceptable-level-of- 
competence determinations or 
whose grade or pay retention 
benefits are terminated because 
they decline a reasonable offer 
of another position, have been 
issued by the U.S. Office of 
Personnel Management. 

These reguiations delete the 
provisions for challenging 
agency denial of a within-grade 
increase, or termination of grade 
or pay rentention benefits, 
through the negotiated grievance 
procedure. The complete text is 
available in the Office of Civil 
Service Career Development 
and Assignments. [] 


port Services 

Johnson, Ralph E., Passport 
Services 

Keys, Betty S., Human Rights 
and Humanitarian Affairs 

Maestri, Joseph C., Budget 
and Planning, Office of 
Legislative Planning and 
Resources Control 

Orndorff, Janet R., Office of 
the Under Secretary for 
Management, Executive 
Office 

Rosendahl, Bradley J., Office 
of Communications, For- 
eign Operations 

Van Diepen, Vann, Intelli- 
gence and Research, Office 
of Politico-Military 
Analysis 

Washington, Rosemarie, Infor- 
mation Systems Office, 
Systems Design and 
Programming Division 


GS-13 

Acker, Ronald Laurence, Visa 
Services, Office of Public 
and Diplomatic Liaison 

Baird, James R., Office of 
Communications, Foreign 
Operations 

Dzurek, Daniel Joseph, Intelli- 
gence and Research, Office 
of the Geographer 

Heininger, Janet Elaine, Intel- 
ligence and Research, Of- 
fice of Global Issues 


GS-14 

Teicher, Gayle R., Office of 
the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser, Management 


WG-6 
Ford, George R., U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations 


Xs-8 

Williams, Wesley L., Foreign 
Affairs Information 
Managment Center [1] 


Appointments 

Adams, Bonnie Sue, Passport 
Services 

Alford, Junard, Office of the 
Comptroller, Financial 


Operations 


Anderson, Cynthia Yvonne, 


International Organization 
Affairs, Office of Adminis- 
trative Services 

Armstrong, Todd R., Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs 

Ashton, Pamela Jane, Office 
of Communications, Com- 
munications Center 

Baker, Sonya Dannette, East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Baptista, Mary A., Passport 
Agency, Boston 

Barnhart, Margaret J., Refu- 
gee Programs 

Barsky, Donna, Passport 
Agency, Boston 

Baur, Kimberly M., Medical 
Services 

Black, Krystal A., Passport 
Services 

Bland, Cheryl Y., Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 

Bonar Jr., James S., Passport 
Services 

Botti, Anita Louise, Refugee 
Programs 

Bowman, Donna B., Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 

Brooks, Richard A., Office of 
the Executive Secretariat 

Brooks, Sherman S., Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 

Buchan, Laura L., East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Buchwald, Todd F., Office of 
the Legal Adviser 

Burnett, Margaret E., Pass- 
port Agency, Washington 

Cannetti, Domenica M., Pre- 
Assignment Center 

Capps, Randolph C., Office of 
Supply, Transportation and 
Procurement 

Carey, Harvey Richard, Pass- 
port Services 

Castleman III, Samuel T., Of- 
fice of Protocol 

Clemmons, John H., Office of 
Security 

Coates, Cheryl J., East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Coker, Tina, Passport Services 

Collins, Erin Mary, Passport 
Agency, Boston 

Collins, Vivian Diana, Passport 
Agency, Houston 

Conley, Patricia A., Passport 
Agency, Boston 

Cummings, Lucy M., Diplo- 
matic Pouch and Courier 


Services 

Dao, Ke Thi, Office of Refugee 
Admissions, Processing 
and Training 

Davis, Katrina L., Politico- 
Military Affairs 

Deily, Barbara Ellen, Consular 
Affairs 

Dorsey, Florence, Passport 
Agency, New Orleans 

Dorsey, Gwendolyn, Passport 
Agency, San Francisco 

Dyess, Chandler J., East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Edwards, Maurnie V., Pass- 
port Agency, Los Angeles 

Eide, Lorraine, African Affairs 

Evangelista, Anne Patricia, 
Passport Agency, Boston 

Feldman, Mary-Ann Cassidy, 
Passport Agency, 
Philadelphia 

Ferguson, Paul F., Office of 
the Executive Secretariat 

Finegold, Allyn F., Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of For- 
eign Service Career Devel- 
opment and Assignments 

Finlayson, Sheila Renee, East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Fleming, Mitchell D., Passport 
Agency, Washington 

Flemming, Crystal L., Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs 

Forcier, Annette Denise, Near 
Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs 

Ford, Karen Marie, Passport 
Agency, Houston 

Freeman, Myra L., Passport 
Agency, New Orleans 

Fuller, Houston R., Office of 
the Inspector General 

Fuller, Stacy Yvette, Refugee 
Programs 

Gaillard, Vera M., Passport 
Agency, New Orleans 

Garner, Wanda R.,, Passport 
Agency, Philadelphia 

Gibbs, Christiane S., Near 
Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs, Arabian Peninsula 
Affairs 

Gill, Ronald Eugene, Passport 
Agency, Seattle 

Goodwin, Laura K., Office of 
Supply, Transportation and 
Procurement 

Graves, Doris, Passport 
Agency, Philadelphia 
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FOREIGN SERVICE INSTI- 

TUTE— Clerical graduates, first 
row, left to right: Patricia A. Grif- 
fin, Florence D. Allen, Michael F . 
Murphy, Brenda L. Outlaw, Donna 


C. Stroman, Cherylene E. 
Grimsley, Lisa M. Killette, Sharon 
Y. Alexander, Eliza Bethune, 
Martine M. Welsh, Marie D. 
Tomasi, Loretta E. Gaigalas, Beth 


Wiemer. Second row: Darcelle A. 
Walker, Maryilyn B. Jackson, 


Jessie Colson (coordinator), Willie 
R. Hopkins, Robert A. Dious, 


Beverly Melani (chairwoman), 


Patricia A. Griffin, Valencia L. 
Edwards. (Photo by Tom Bash) 





Griffin, Donald Richard, Of- 
fice of Facilities Manage- 
ment and Administrative 
Services 

Groot, Kathryn J., East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Grover, Charles W., Inter- 
American Affairs 

Guerrero, Ruth, Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 

Gunn, Mary Catherine, Office 
of Foreign Buildings 

Gunning, Geoffrey T., Consu- 
lar Affairs 

Gunter, Fannie L., Passport 
Agency, Houston 

Hall, Mary A., Passport 
Agency, New Orleans 

Harris, Camella Ann, Passport 
Agency, New Orleans 

Harvey, John J., Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 

Hausmann, Marisa Danielle, 
African Affairs 

Hill, Melanie Ann, Passport 
Agency, Houston 

Holleran, Anne Louise, For- 
eign Affairs Information 
Management Center 

Holleran, Rose E., Office of 
Communications, Mainte- 
nance and Logistics 
Division 

Holly, Rene Michael, Passport 


Agency, Washington 
Hoppel, Fred, Consular Affairs 
Hunter, Gladys D., Passport 

Agency, Los Angeles 
Hunter, Sharon, Passport 

Agency, Houston 
Hurley, Joanna V., Passport 

Services 
Jackson Jr., Blaine C., Pre- 

Assignment Center 
Jackson, Eldora Camille, Of- 

fice of Communications, 

Communications Center 
Jacquot, Dorothy B., Passport 

Agency, New Orleans 
Jefferson, Donna R., Passport 

Services 
Jeter, James M., Pre- 

Assignment Center 
Johnson III, Namon, Passport 

Agency, Los Angeles 
Johnson, Ellen M., European 

and Canadian Affairs 
Johnson, Fran E., Diplomatic 

Pouch and Courier Services 
Johnson, Keith B,, Diplomatic 

Pouch and Courier Services 
Johnson, Lisa K., Bureau of 

Personnel, Office of 

Management 
Jones, Anthony T., Passport 

Services 
Kennedy-Roberts, Colleen K., 

Office of the Comptroller, 


Budget and Planning 

King, John F., Classification/ 
Declassification Center 

King, Regina Jane, Pre- 
Assignment Center 

King, Stephen T., Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Services 

Kinston, Angelia L., Foreign 
Service Institute 

Kiser, Daniel Lee, Intelligence 
and Research, Office of the 
Geographer 

Knauf, Kenneth W., Office of 
Security 

Laws, Angela Rene, Passport 
Agency, San Francisco 

Lee, Jacqueline Y., Pre- 
Assignment Center 

Lewis, Howard Milton, Pass- 
port Agency, Los Angeles 

Livingston, Judith Mary, 
Family Liaison Office 

Lodge, Terri Susan, Intelli- 
gence and Research, Office 
of Politico-Military 
Analysis 

Long, Preston H., U.S. Mis- 
sion to the United Nations 

Lotfabadi, Irma R., Office of 
the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser, Inter-American 
Affairs 

Markin, Darrel Sue, Pre- 
Assignment Center 


McClarkling, Michael M., 
Passport Services 

McGirr, Doreen F., Office of 
the Coordinator for Interna- 
tional Communications and 
Information Policy 

McLean, Becky Elizabeth, 
Consular Affairs 

Mills, Jeffrey A., African 
Affairs 

Mixson, Lorine, Passport 
Agency, New York 

Morrow, Christina Noelle, 
Refugee Programs 

Moten, Lorna T., Pre- 
Assignment Center 

Nelson, Joseph L., Passport 
Agency, Boston 

Owens, Douglas J., Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, 
Office of Administrative 
Services 

Owens, Mary Jo, Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 

Paolozzi, Linda Jo, Inter- 
American Affairs 

Parker, Kenneth I., Office of 
the Comptroller, Budget 
and Planning 

Parrish, Dawn M., Office of 
Financial Services 

Phidd, Loretha D., Passport 
Services 

Polik, Mary L., Passport 
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Agency, New York 
Quintanilla, Guadalupe, U.S. 
Mission to the United 

Nations 

Ray, Robert D., U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations 

Rearden, Deidre, Passport 
Agency, Philadelphia 

Rees, Mary Edna, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Reilly, Charles P., Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs 

Reinburg, Mary Katherine, 
Consular Affairs 

Renwick, Lynn Robin, Bureau 
of Public Affairs 

Richardson, Derek L., Office 
of the Comptroller, Budget 
and Planning 

Robinson, Dianne M., Office 
of Southern African Affairs 

Rojas, Anita L., Pre- 
Assignment Center 

Ross, Woodrow, Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Services 

Rossi, Steven Howard, Pre- 
Assignment Center 

Sanders, Celetta Lee, Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs 

Schneider, Gleen C., Diplo- 
matic Pouch and Courier 
Services 

Segarra, Rosa N., Passport 
Services 

Semakis, Katherine, Consular 
Affairs 

Shea O’Donoghue, Kathleen, 
Passport Agency, Boston 

Shephard, Veronica D., Pass- 
port Agency, Houston 

Simon, Steven N., Politico- 
Military Affairs, Office of 
Systems Analysis 

Simpson, Kari Anthony, For- 
eign Affairs Information 
Management Center 

Smalley, David C., Consular 
Affairs 

Smiler, Cheryl, Intelligence 
and Research 

Smith, Debbie Viola, Visa 
Services 

Smith, Donna Marie, Visa 
Services 

Smith, Lynda R., Passport 
Services 

Smith, Suzanne B., Bureau of 
Personnel, Grievance Staff 

Snyder, Anson C., Office of 


Assignment Center 

Spirides, Catherine, Passport 
Services 

Squire, Mable V,, Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Services 

Steiner, Howard B., Passport 
Services 

Stelzer, David Walter, Pass- 
port Agency, Seattle 

Stewart, Anna Jean, Passport 
Services 

Stribling, Sandy D., Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 

Sullivan, Daniel P., 
Classification’ Declassifica- 
tion Center 

Sulser, Jack A., Classification/ 
Declassification Center 

Talbert, Lisa Maureen, East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Tart, Mary E., Economic and 
Business Affairs, Office of 
Aviation 

Taylor, James L., Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Services 

Tepner, Robert S., Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Services 

Thomas-Jackson, Tijuana J., 
Pre-Assignment Center 

Valdez, Eric A., Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Services 

Viets, Raymond B., Office of 
the Comptroller, Budget 
and Planning 

Warner, Stephen Michael, 
East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Wei, Irene, Passport Agency, 
San Francisco 

White, Lynette, Office of 
Southern African Affairs 

Whitehead, Florita, Passport 
Services 

Wilkinson, David Douglas, 
Passport Agency, Seattle 

Williams, Mamie D., Inter- 
American Affairs, Office 
of Brazilian Affairs 


Ethics regulations 


Final regulations on public 
financial disclosure, conflicts of 
interest, and standards of con- 
duct for federal employees have 
been issued by the U.S. Office 
of Personnel Management. The 
complete text is available in the 
Office of Civil Service Career 
Development and Assignments, 


Williams, Marsha I., Passport 
Services 

Win, May May Kyi, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Wohl, Richard H., Office of 
the Legal Adviser 

Wonder, Edward F., Office of 
the Ambassador at Large 
and Special Adviser to the 
Secretary on Non- 
Proliferaiton Policy and 
Nuclear Energy Affairs 

Wong, Douglas C., Medical 
Services 

Woodward, James, Office of 
Communications, Commu- 
nications Center 

Young, Susan Theresa, Office 
of Communications 1 


Reassignments 

Bacherman, David M., Pre- 
Assignment Center to Of- 
fice of Protocol 

Berry, Chandra Arnise, Pre- 
Assignment Center to Bu- 
reau of Personnel, Office 
of Management 

Bobby, Wayne S., Economic 
and Business Affairs to Of- 
fice of the Comptroller, 
Budget and Planning 

Calhoun, Chenobia C., Legis- 
lative and Intergovern- 
mental Affairs to Office of 
Protocol 

Cardoso, Mary P., Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, 
Office of U.N. Political 
and Multilateral Affairs to 
Politico-Military Affairs, 
Conference on Disarma- 
ment in Europe 

Cisneros, Mercedes P., Pass- 
port Agency, Los Angeles 
to Passport Agency, 
Chicago 

Craig, Frances E., Passport 
Agency, New Orleans to 
Passport Agency, Los 
Angeles 

Dudley, Barbara A.., Inter- 
American Affairs, Office 
of Mexican Affairs to Med- 
ical Services 

Dunne, James T., Intelligence 
and Research, Office of In- 
telligence Liaison to Visa 


Ellis, Tangie B., Consular Af- 
fairs to Passport Services 

George, Lorraine E., Bureau 
of Personnel, Office of 
Management to Office of 
Security 

Hawkins, Gwendolyn, Office 
of Equal Employment Op- 
portunity and Civil Rights 
to Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Management 

Hopkins, Willie R., Pre- 
Assignment Center to Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs 

Jenkins, Darlene M., Pre- 
Assignment Center to Bu- 
reau of Personnel, Office 
of Foreign Service Career 
Development and 
Assignments 

Johnson, Kim Aurelia, Visa 
Services, Office of Legisla- 
tion, Regulations and Advi- 
sory Assistance to Office of 
Protocol 

Mavritte, Donna Maria, Bu- 
reau of Personnel, Office 
of Performance Evaluation 
to Office of Facilities Man- 
agement and Administra- 
tive Services 

McLain, Kerstin J., Politico- 
Military Affairs, Confer- 
ence on Disarmament in 
Europe to Office of the 
Secretary, Policy Planning 
Council 

Meaker Joseph, Gail Irene, 
Passport Services to Visa 
Services, Office of Public 
and Diplomatic Liaison | 

Mendoza, Rochelle B., Office 
of the Legal Adviser to 
Legislative and 
Intergovernmental Affairs 

Novodvorsky, Nyda, Public 
Affairs, Office of Public 
Communication to Consu- 
lar Affairs, Public Affairs 
Staff 

Rivera, Beth Ann, Office of 
the Comptroller, Budget 
and Planning to Informa- 
tion Systems Security 

Scott-Fituwi, Rose, Office of 
the Under Secretary for Po- 
litical Affairs to Office of 
the Special Adviser to the 
Secretary for Public 
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Pre-Assignment Center to 
Office of Citizens Consular 
Services 

Williams, Regina, Foreign Af- 
fairs Information Manage- 
ment Center to Office of 
the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser, Management (] 


Resignations 

Adams, Bonnie Sue, Passport 
Services 

Baer, Diane L., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Office of Employee 
Relations 

Barnes, Cheryl Roselyn, Pass- 
port Agency, Washington 

Bellamy, William E., Bureau 
of Personnel, Office of 
Management 

Belton, Jacqueline V., Passport 
Services 

Boatwright, Doris M., Bureau 
of Personnel, Office of 
Management 

Brooks, Richard A., Office of 
the Executive Secretariat 

Brown, Josephine M., Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs 

Brown, Robin M., Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of Per- 
formance Evaluation 

Clark, Cecil Romero, Passport 
Agency, Washington 

Clark, Yolanda B., 
Classification/ Declassifica- 
tion Center 

Coates, Cheryl J., East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Conway, Dorothy M., Office 
of Communications, Main- 
tenance and Logistics 
Division 

Cordero, David I., Passport 
Agency, San Francisco 

Costolanski, Anne S., Office 
of the Director General of 
the Foreign Service and Di- 
rector of Personnel, Office 
of Policy Coordination 

Davis, Jeffrey Mead, Bureau 
of Public Affairs 

Davis, Katrina L., Politico- 
Military Affairs 

Davis, Michael Willis, Passport 
Agency, San Francisco 

Decuir, Hattie B., Passport 
Agency, Houston 

Dickerson, Darlene Gayle, 
Passport Agency, New 
Orleans 
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Dixon, Laverne, Pre- 
Assignment Center 

Dixon, Victor Leo, Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 

Eaton, Lynda K., Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 

Felman, Deborah A., Euro- 
pean and Canadian Affairs 

Ferguson, Paul F., Office of 
the Executive Secretariat 

Finlayson, Arnold Robert, Eu- 
ropean and Canadian 
Affairs 

Foster, Sandra A., Foreign Af- 
fairs Information Manage- 
ment Center 

Goldfarb, Gabriela, Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs 

Gray Jr., Joseph Daniel, Pass- 
port Services 

Hamilton, Gralyn D., Office 
of Fiscal Operations 

Hartland, Heather Anne, Dip- 
lomatic Pouch and Courier 
Services 

Hawkins, Karyn E., 
Classification/ Declassifica- 
tion Center 

Henesey, Maureen J., Passport 
Agency, Philadelphia 

Holguin, Ina Cecilia, Interna- 
tional Narcotics Matters 

Holleran, Anne Louise, For- 
eign Affairs Information 
Management Center 

Holley, Yolanda Ann, Passport 
Services 

Hughes, R. John, Bureau of 
Public Affairs 

Jacobs, Deana, Passport 
Services 

Johnson, Cassandra, Passport 
Services 

Johnson, Joan A., Office of 
Management Operations 

Johnson, Kymberly P., Pass- 
port Agency, Washington 

Johnson, Lisa K., Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of 
Management 

Jones, Michelle Renee, Pass- 
port Agency, Washington 

Lesar, Susan J., European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Lindsay, Jacqueline A., 
Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scien- 
tific Affairs 

Lloyd, Darryle C., Passport 
Services 

Lowery, Helen B., Passport 


Agency, Houston 

Lundy, Charles A., Office of 
the Executive Secretariat 

Mandak, Steven R., Passport 
Agency, Seattle 

Marsh Jr., William Harrison, 
East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Mason, Vernet W., 
Classification/ Declassifica- 
tion Center 

McManus, John F., Office of 
the Comptroller, Financial 
Operations 

Molina, Maria T., Passport 
Agency, New York 

Morrow, Christina Noelle, 
Refugee Programs 

Olson, Richard L., Office of 
Security 

Pelifian, Henry S., Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 

Porter, Cynthia E., Family Li- 
aison Office 

Renwick, Lynn Robin, Bureau 
of Public Affairs 

Richardson, Derek L., Office 
of the Comptroller, Budget 
and Planning 

Smith, Agnes, Passport 
Services 

Smith, Donna Marie, East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Stavis, Mary Ann, Passport 
Agency, Boston 

Sullivan, Dorothy Agnes, Pass- 
port Agency, Boston 

Sutton, James Hugh, Office of 
Communications, Mainte- 
nance and Logistics 
Division 

Talbert, Lisa Maureen, East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Tolbert, Patricia Ann, Pre- 
Assignment Center 

Utz, Tina L., European and Ca- 
nadian Affairs 

Walsh, Anthony John, Pass- 
port Agency, San Francisco 

Wang, Angelina, East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Warner, Stephen Michael, 
East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Washington, Warner K., Pass- 
port Services 

Wooten, Rodney C., Office of 
Fiscal Operations 

Zawistoski, Alan J., Office of 
Foreign Buildings 

Zeigler, Andrea D., Passport 


Agency, New York (1) 


Retirements 

Bagby, Sara C., Passport 
Agency, Seattle 

Balderson, Mildred E., Office 
of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser, Consular Affairs 

Bard, Alan, U.S. Mission to 
the United Nations 

Beigel, Edgar J., European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Booth, Ernest W., Office of 
Security, Document Infor- 
mation Systems 

Brown, Richard D., Interna- 
tional Narcotics Matters 

Campbell, Neil Howard, Leg- 
islative and Intergovern- 
mental Affairs 

Coleman, Emma S., Office of 
Communications, Commu- 
nications Center 

Decourcy, William P., Office 
of Security 

Dixon, Mary E., Foreign Af- 
fairs Information Manage- 
ment Center 

Esposito, Vincent, U.S. Mis- 
sion to the United Nations 

Fields Jr., Louis G., Office of 
the Legal Adviser 

Lowengrube, Bette W., Inter- 
American Affairs, Office 
of Regional Economic 
Policy 

Luebke, Paul T., Office of 
Overseas Schools 

Manion, John E., Office of the 
Comptroller, Financial 
Operations 

McAllister, Elizabeth C., 
Inter-American Affairs, Of- 
fice of the U.S. Represent- 
ative to the Organization of 
American States 

McDermott, Elizabeth T., Of- 
fice of Supply, Transporta- 
tion and Procurement 

Mello, Lucy E., Office of 
Communications, Commu- 
nications Center 

Morton, Joe H., Office of 
Security 

Shaw, Ellen J., Office of the 
Assistant Legal Adviser, 
Management 

Williams, Hazel A., Office of 
Communications, Commu- 
nications Center. 
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Personnel: Foreign Service 





Appointments 


Barthelemy, Beatrice Marie, 
Training Complement 

Bay, Grace H., Training 
Complement 

Bischoff, Bruce D., Tel Aviv 

Boland, Denise Anne, Training 
Complement 

Brennan, John B., Training 
Complement 

Brown, Raymond Lewis, 
Training Complement 

Bucker, Joseph B., Jerusalem 

Cheever Jr., Francis S., Intel- 
ligence and Research, Of- 
fice of Analysis for the So- 
viet Union and Eastern 
Europe 

Cohn, Mitchell Allen, Training 
Complement 

Corbin, Michael Hugh, Train- 
ing Complement 

De La Cruz, Norma, 
Hermosillo 





GABORONE, Botswana—At safe-driving 
award ceremony, front row: Edward Chaba, ond row: Roland G. Estrada, general services sion; Lewis R. Atherton, administrative officer. 
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Dembro, Mark David, Train- 
ing Complement 

Fenzi, Jewell, Port-of-Spain 

Finnigan, Robert, Office of 
Communications, Mainte- 
nance and Logistics 
Division 

Fleury, Michael, Office of 
Communications, Mainte- 
nance and Logistics 
Division 

Foye, Joan E., Kampala 

Geisler, Daniel Francis, Train- 
ing Complement 

Godec Jr., Robert Frank, 
Training Complement 

Gray, William Gary, Training 
Complement 

Harbert, Kathleen C., 
Guatemala 

Hearne, Dennis Walter, Train- 
ing Complement 

Holsinger, George Laurence, 
Casablanca 

Honley, Steven Alan, Training 


a 


Complement 

Howe, David Allen, Avidjan 

Hoza, Michael Stephen, Train- 
ing Complement 

Hughes, Lisa B., Training 
Complement 

Ingraham, Russell Pierson, 
Training Complement 

James, Dolores M., Buenos 
Aires 

Jensen, Mark Randolph, 
Training Complement 

Joselyn, Bernadine Ruth, 
Training Complement 

Kaneda, Robert James, Train- 
ing Complement 

Kempe, Susan Elizabeth, 
Training Complement 

Keogh, Susan E., Training 
Complement 

Leader, Damian R., Training 
Complement 

Loferski, Joseph J., Warsaw 

MacMillan, Constance G., 
Training Complement 


U, S, DE 


Malkin, Joel Robert, Training 
Complement 

Marciel, Scot Alan, Training 
Complement 

Markstein, Robert G., Train- 
ing Complement 

Marques, Martha Inez, Rio de 
Janeiro 

McCulley, Terence Patrick, 
Training Complement 

Messner, Kenneth Alan, 
Training Complement 

Morgan Jr., Charles A., Cairo 

Morrow, Olin W., Bureau of 
Personnel 

Nist, Theodore Arthur, Train- 
ing Complement 

Noble, David Adelbert, Train- 
ing Complement 

Odette, David J., Office of 
Communications, Mainte- 
nance and Logistics 
Division 

Olson, Karl G., Training 
Complement 


Ntsimane Basitang, Matthews Gabafiwe. Sec- officer; Dane F. Smith Jr., deputy chief of mis- 
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Otis, Sarah Kellogg, Training 
Complement 

Pate, Joseph Michael, Lima 

Patterson, Rex-Marc, Training 
Complement 

Perry, Ronald J., Athens 

Price, Mary Janice, Training 
Complement 

Reeves, Sheila Dianne, 
Kingston 

Rink, Robert Brian, Training 
Complement 

Rutledge, Mary Frances, 
Colombo 

Salazar, David Rudolf, Train- 
ing Complement 

Schurman, Donald Paul, 
Panama 

Shores, Colleen Teresa, Train- 
ing Complement 

Slatin, Steven R., Training 
Complement 

Smith, Wiliam J., Office of 
Communications, Mainte- 
nance and Logistics 
Division 

Soto, Maria Esther, Mexico 

Steward, Susan A., Office of 
Security 

Struble III, John William, 
Training Complement 

Summerell, Thomas H., 
Mogadishu 

Swanson, Suzanne, Brasilia 

Tannenbaum, Jane Judith, 
Training Complement 

Thomspon, Trudie Elizabeth, 
Training Complement 

Todd, Evelyne J., Havana 

Valdez, Alejandra F., Lima 

Wagner, Kurt A., European 
and Canadian Affairs 

Williamson, Bruce, Training 
Complement 

Yett, Beverly, Training 
Complement 

Young, Whitney Lane, Train- 
ing Complement 

Youngblood, Robert Kenneth, 
Frankfurt 

Yun, Joseph Y., Training 
Complement 

Zabriskie, Peggy Sue, Training 
Complement (1) 


Transfers 

Abramowitz, Morton I., Inter- 
national Organization Af- 
fairs to Intelligence and 
Research | 

Allison, Lynn Alice, Mexico to 
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San Salvador 

Baden, Barbara J., European 
and Canadian Affairs to 
Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scien- 
tific Affairs, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs 

Baer, Robert B., Syria to Near 
Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs 

Bakas, Mary Ann, Morocco to 
Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Foreign Service Ca- 
reer Development and 
Assignments 

Barber, Nancy V., Colombia 
to Office of the Director 
General of the Foreign 
Service and Director of 
Personnel 

Bartolotta, Angela Maria, 
Italy to African Affairs 

Becker, David C., Honduras to 
San Salvador 

Bittle, Dorothy J., Japan to 
Valletta 

Boyd, William E., Netherlands 
to European and Canadian 
Affairs 

Brady, Roberto G., Somalia to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Brand, Robert A., East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs to As- 
signment Intergovernmen- 
tal Personnel Act 

Bryant, Barbara J., Malaysia 
to Office of 
Communications 

Caldwell, Ray L., European 
and Canadian Affairs, Of- 
fice of Security and Politi- 
cal Affairs to Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute 

Cantwell, John A., Office of 
Management Operations to 
Intelligence and Research, 
Long Range Assessments 
Staff 

Chevez, Robert J., Mexico to 
San Salvador 

Christy, Hayes F., Japan to Of- 
fice of Communications 

Cipriano, Vivian Johnson, 
Kuwait to Near Eeastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Clarke, William D., Office of 
Security to Foreign Service 
Institute, Language 
Training 

Conrad, Robert A., El 
Salvador to Ndjamena 


Senior bonus pay 


Four career ministers are 
serving on the performance pay 
board that will review the files 
of senior Foreign Service offi- 
cers. They are Stephen Low, 
Foreign Service Institute; 
Richard Viets, Board of Exa:n- 
iners for the Foreign Service; O. 
Rudolph Aggrey, retired; and 
John L. Hedges, USIA. Mary 
Grumbine, an attorney, is the 
public member. (] 


Dobsa, Lillian G., El Salvador 
to Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Dolan, Daniel L., France to 
Rabat 

Dolan, James E., Italy to Euro- 
pean and Canadian Affairs 

Dooley, Barbara W., 
Venezuela to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Dorrance, John C., East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs to 
Sydney 

Draper, Morris, Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs to 
Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Recruitment, Exam- 
ination and Employment 

Duffy, Patrica J., Switzerland 
to African Affairs 

Dulberger, Jack Kevin, 
Colombia to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Dunford, Jeffrey L., East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs to 
Beijing 

Dunn, Judith M., Romania to 
European and Canadian 
Affairs 

Dunne, Charles William, 
Training Complement to 
Madras 

Engle, Lowell L., Djibouti to 
Office of Communications 

Ettinger, David, Trinidad- 
Tobago to Intelligence and 
Research, Current Intelli- 
gence Staff 

Fannin, Paula K., Hong Kong 
to Lisbon 

Ferchak, John R., Commerce 
Department to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Ferrari, Madeline M., 
Romania to Medical 


Services 

Fimbres, Rudy V., Commerce 
Department to Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of 
Recruitment, Examination 
and Employment 

Fountain, Timothy W., 
Venezuela to Office of 
Security 

Frazier, Roger Alan, 
Cameroon to 
Dar-es-Salaam 

Gardner, Francis V.,; Argen- 
tina to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Garland, William A., Politico- 
Miltiary Affairs, Confer- 
ence on Disarmament in 
Europe to Oceans and In- 
ternational Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs, Of- 
fice of Cooperative Science 
and Technology Programs 

Gaskill, William G., 
Guatemala to Beirut 

Good, Stephen A., Near East- 
ern and South Asian Af- 
fairs to Manama 

Gorsky, Jeffrey H., European 
and Canadian Affairs to 
Office of the Counselor 

Grivsky, Michael E., Greece to 
European and Canadian 
Affairs 

Hampton, John R., Kenya to 
New Delhi 

Hannen, Charles B., Kenya to 
Office of Communications 

Harding, Jamie, Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs to 
Lima 

Hebert, Louis C., Italy to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Height, Edward F., Inter- 
American Affairs to Afri- 
can Affairs : 

Hight, Loretta M., Senegal to 
Warsaw 

Hoefier, Marjorie T., Bureau 
of Personnel, Office of 
Management to Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of For- 
eign Service Career Devel- 
opment and Assignments 

Hoffman, Margery S., China 
to Hong Kong 

Holliday, Robert W., Saudi 
Arabia to’ Kuwait 

Holton, David C., Canada to 
Special Domestic Assign- 
ments Program 
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Mom, daughter are Foreign Service colleagues 






The mother. 

The Foreign Service has a 
mother-daughier duo. They are 
consular officers Elizabeth 
Beyene, assigned to Libreville, 
and her daughter, Lauren 
Austin, in Mexico City. 

The mother was a pre- 
school teacher working on a 
master’s at Syracuse University 
when she became interested in 
the Foreign Service. “My hus- 
band had died and I was in the 
master’s program to increase my 
job skills,” she said. “The 
school was encouraging students 
to take the exam. I passed in 
1980, but delayed entering until 
1982 because my two sons were 
still in high school and I didn’t 
want to drag them all over the 
world.” A teacher for 10 years, 
she had also been a social 
worker, then quit to stay home 


with her children. 

Her enthusiasm during her 
first assignment to Niamey 
prompted the daughter to take 
the exam. “Mom came to stay 
with my husband and me when 
she was accepted into the Serv- 
ice,” said Ms. Austin, 25, a 
graduate of Dartmouth, who 
was then employed at the 
George Washington Medical Li- 
brary. “When she went over- 
seas, we heard from her that the 
Foreign Service was wonderful. 


The daughter and her family. 






My husband and I decided to 
take the test and to join if either 
of us passed.” Pregnant with her 
first child when she took the 
exam, Ms. Austin did pass. So 
her husband, Brian Breneman, 
quit his job as a hospital admin- 
istrator to stay home with their 
infant son while she was in 
training at the Foreign Service 
Institute. He is now working as 
a volunteer at the American hos- 
pital in Mexico City. 

—Donna GictiotTi 1) 





Hudson Jr., Clarence A., Phil- 
ippines to Manila 

Jenkin, Garry R., Zaire to Of- 
fice of Communications 

Kelly, Everette S., Egypt to 
Istanbul 

Kenning Jr., George W., 
Thailand to Bangkok 

Koss, Janet Lee, Mexico to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Krug, Frederic M., Foreign 
Service Institute, Language 
Training to Office of 


the Inspector General to 
Riyadh 

Lawrence, Loren E., St. 
Georges to Office of the In- 
spector General 

Liriano, Mercedes L., Inter- 
American Affairs to 
Mexico 

Liscouski, Robert Peter, Italy 
to Office of Security 

Loftis, Robert G., Brazil to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Lowe Jr., John W., Foreign 


Service Institute, Language 
Training to Milan 

Macias, Edward P., East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs to Seoul 

Malkemes, Janet R., Denmark 
to European and Canadian 
Affairs 

Mallon, Patricia M., Portugal 
to Office of the Inspector 
General 

Martin, Donna Ruth, El 
Salvador to Inter-American 
Affairs 


McCarthy, Robert P., Bureau 
of Personnel to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Meyer, Gary R., Mexico to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Milburn, Edward M., ~ 
Santiago to Georgetown 

Monan, Margaret J., Liberia 
to African Affairs 

Morgan, Thomas J., Foreign 
Service Institute to Buenos 
Aires 

Morrow, Ward D., Jamaica to 
Visa Services, Office of 
Legislation, Regulations 
and Advisory Assistance 

Moynihan, Mary Pat, Chile to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Murphy, Patricia A. Uruguay 
to African Affairs 

O’Connor, Christine M., 
Mauritius to Brussels 

Ostroff, David Robert, 
Barbados to Lyon 

Parker, Sarah Virginia, 
Bulgaria to Wellington 

Parsons, Edmund M.., Foreign 
Service Institute, Language 
Training to Rome 

Peterson, Richard R., Foreign 
Service Institute, Language 
Training to Mexico 

Phillips, Kenneth C., Nigeria 
to Office of 
Communications 

Pipkin, Stephen B., Turkey to 
European and Canadian 
Affairs 

Pritchard, Gary C., African 
Affairs to Georgetown 

Pyer, Denise L., Guyana to 
Inter-American Affairs 

Reinert, Frederick J., Chile to 
Office of Communications 

Rhinehart, Frank E., Bamako 
to Kuwait 

Richmond, Robert G., Special 
Domestic Assignments Pro- 
gram to International Nar- 
cotics Matters 

Rocha, V. Manuel, Dominican 
Republic to Office of the 
Executive Secretariat, Op- 
erations Center 

Roemer, Robert A., Philip- 





Security Service Institute, Language Masingill, Wiliam T., pines to Tokyo 

Landis, Marlene M., African Training to Milan Germany to Office of Ross, Geraldine D., Luxem- 
Affairs to Inter-American Lowe, David D., Israel to Of- Communications bourg to European and Ca- 
Affairs fice of Communications Matthews, Edward R., Turkey nadian Affairs 

Laroche, Richard R., Office of Lowe, Mary Jean, Foreign to Manila Samuels Jr., James, China to 
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Office of Communications 

Sanchez, Fernando, Inter- 
American Affairs to 
Tijuana 

Schiele, David L., Oceans and 
International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs, Of- 
fice of Environmental and 
Health Affairs to Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, 
Office of Technical Spe- 
cialized Agencies 

Seldowitz, Stuart M., Mexico 
to Tel Aviv 

Seligmann, Albert L., East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs to 
Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Recruitment, Exam- 
ination and Employment 

Sera, Michiko Jean, China to 
Valletta 

Simpson, Rita A., Office of 
Communications to Quito 

Skinner, Frank W., Ghana to 
Bureau of Personnel, Of- 
fice of Foreign Service Ca- 
reer Development and 
Assignments 

Smith, Fred L., Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, Language 
Training to Buenos Aires 

Sparhawk, Franklin J., Soviet 
Union to Tel Aviv 

Sparks, Linwood F., Burundi 
to Office of 
Communications 

Sporn, James R., Morocco to 
U.S. Mission Geneva 

Taylor, Carl, Saipan to East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 

Taylor, Thomas W., Thailand 
to Frankfurt 

Teich, Zachary Z., Inter- 
American Affairs to Quito 

Thomas, Bruce E., Antigua to 
Training Complement 

Thompson, Gail A., Belgium 
to European and Canadian 
Affairs 

Tinker, Richard D., Uruguay 
to Office of 
Communications 

Wasilewski, Roman Hugh, 
Training Complement to 
Lima 

Watterson, David A., Liberia 
to Office of 
Communications 

Weese, Brian D., Canada to 
Brasilia 

Wehrly, Virginia E., Colombia 
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to Inter-American Affairs 

Wentland Jr., Arthur W., 
Greece to European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Wesoloski, Elizabeth J., 
Bolivia to Ouagadougou 

Willett, John Hurd, Italy to In- 
telligence and Research, 
Office of Analysis for 
Western Europe 

Williams, James E., Ghana to 
Frankfurt 

Wilmeth, Eric, Foreign Service 
Institute, Lanugage Train- 
ing to European and Cana- 
dian Affairs 

Wilson, Floyd L., Chad to 
Bonn 

Wilson, Susan C., Spain to Eu- 
ropean and Canadian 
Affairs 

Withers, Elouise, Kenya to 
Jakarta 

Wong, Yvette Marie, Peru to 
Intelligence and Research, 
Current Intelligence Staff 

Xochihua, Alba, Mexico to 
Panama (_] 


Resignations 

Cooper, Tushinde C., Visa 
Services, Office of Public 
and Diplomatic Liaison 

Marshall, Helene J., African 
Affairs 

Paterson, Alan M., Warsaw 

Williamson, Richard S. 
Vienna 

Wolansky, Dona M., European 
and Canadian Affairs L] 


Retirements 

Atherton Jr., Alfred L., Office 
of the Director General of 
the Foreign Service and Di- 
rector of Personnel 

Barnhart, Margaret J., Refu- 
gee Programs 

Bishop, Vernon E., Office of 
Security 

Bocian, Bernadine C., 
Montreal 

Callen, Margaret A., Rome 

Callihan, William V., Office 
of Communications, For- 
eign Operations 

Christie, Keith R., Cairo 

Clemmons, John H., Office of 
Security 

Coley Jr., Joel J., Lubumbashi 

Corte, Arthur B., Oceans and 


International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs, Of- 
fice of Advanced 
Technology 

Delgiudice, Paul G., Paris 

Fenstermacher, Edward B., 
Office of Communications 

Grant, Roderick N., Com- 
merce Department 

Grover, Charles W., Inter- 
American Affairs 

Helble, John J., East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Hoshal, Wayne D., Office of 
Communications 

McCarthy, Rose Mary, Ottawa 

McDowell, Grover R., Office 
of Communications, Com- 
munications Security 

McFarland Jr., George A., St. 
Johns 

McGill, Duncan H., London 

Monioudis, John, Office of 
Security 

Motch, Joan F., Manila 

Musser, Maclyn H., Office of 
Security 

Paton, David T., Special Do- 
mestic Assignments 
Program 

Petitjean, Gwen, Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Reeves, Joseph A., Jerusalem 

Reilly, Charles P., Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, 
Office of Administrative 
Services 

Revak, Samuel J., Office of 
Communications, Commu- 
nications Center 

Risbeck, Grace E., Abidjan 

Scholton, Martha J., Manama 

Smith, Marvin F., Office of 
Foreign Buildings 

Sullivan, Daniel P., Singapore 

Vandivier, James Richard, 
Bureau of Administration, 
Office of Communications 

Velott, Larue H., Foreign 
Service Institute 

Weirick, John V., Office of 
Communications, Commu- 
nications Center 

Whiting, Albert W., Bureau of 
Personnel, Office of For- 
eign Service Career Devel- 
opment and Assignments 

Wilson, Thomas F., Oceans 
and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific 
Affairs 0 


Supervisors cited 
for evaluations 


Following is a list of em- 
ployees who were cited by the 
1984 Foreign Service selection 
boards for the quality of their 
ratings or reviews. They will 
have statements of commenda- 
tion inserted in their perform- 
ance files. 

Edward G. Abington Jr. 
William B. Abnett 
Morton I. Abramowitz 
Joseph F. Acquavella 
Daniel E. Allen 

L. Desaix Anderson 
David Anderson 

G. Norman Anderson 
Ollie P. Anderson Jr. 
Michael H. Armacost 
Anthony Arrendondo 
Diego C. Asencio 
Alfred L. Atherton Jr. 
Mark E. Austad 
Kathleen T. Austin 
Kenneth H. Bailey 
Henry Bardach 
Richard Barkley 
Malcolm R. Barnebey 
Marsha E. Barnes 
Harry G. Barnes Jr. 
William G. Barraclough 
Reginald Bartholomew 
Adrian Basora 

Leroy E. Beal 

David R. Beall 
Lincoln Benedicto 
Ross E. Benson 

Alan D. Berlind 
James K. Bishop 
Dorothy J. Black 
Lawrence Blackburn 
Philip C. Blanchard 
John Blane 

Harry C. Blaney 
Kenneth W. Bleakley 
J. Donald Blevins 
David L. Boerigter 
Michael A. Boorstein 
Anne Booth 

Parker W. Borg 
Ronald E. Bostick 
Eric J. Boswell 
Stephen W. Bosworth 
Charles R. Bowers 
Francine L. Bowman 
Frederick C. Brandt 
M. Lyall Breckon 
Peter S. Bridges 
Vittorio Brod 
Thomas S. Brooks 





Spencer W. Brown 
William A. Brown 
William C. Brown 
William R. Brownfield 
Robert Bruce 
Edward P. Brynn 
Richard H. Burt 

W. Scott Butcher 
Shaun Byrnes 
Michael Calingaert 
William V. Callihan 
Paul F. Canney 
Michael E. Carter 
Walter L. Carter 
Charles O. Cecil 
Glen R. Cella 

John W. S. Channell 
Kenneth Chard 
James R. Cheek 
John E. Clark 
Richard A. Clark 
Joan M. Clark 
William Clark Jr. 
James L. Clunan 
Harry L. Coburn 
Herman J. Cohen 
Lee O. Coldron 
James F. Cole 
Richard E. Combs Jr. 
Elinor G. Constable 
Carleton Coon 

John R. Countryman 
James P. Covey 
James F. Creagan 
T. Frank Crigler 
Chester A. Crocker 
Ryan Crocker 
Frederick K. Crosher 
John J. Crowley Jr. 
Carl B. Cunningham 
Brian D. Curran 

R. T. Curran 

John H. Curry 
Walter L. Cutler 
Kenneth Dam 

E. Lloyd Davis 

John R. Davis, Jr. 
Stephen P. Dawkins 
Peter De Vos 

Robert Deason 
Edward J. Derwinski 
John W. Dewitt 
Martha Dewitt 

Diane Dillard 
Marvin T. Doig 
Shaun E. Donnelly 
H. Eugene Douglas 
Leo A. Duncan 
David J. Dunford 
Eben H. Dustin 
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John J. Eddy 
William H. Edgar 
William B. Edmondson 
Luigi R. Einaudi 
Robert D. Emmons 
Thomas O. Enders 
Edward Etzel 
Raymond C. Ewing 
Albert Fairchild 
Vincent J. Farley 
Robert W. Farrand 
Thomas Farrell 
Richard C. Faulk 
Robert C. Felder 
John P. Ferriter 
David C. Fields 
John D. Finnery Jr. 
Brian B. Flanagan 
Alan Flanigan 
Ludlow Flower 
Robert L. Fon 
Robert J. Franks 
Charles W. Freeman 
John Fuerlinger 
Harrell K. Fuller 
Robert L. Funseth 
Ronald L. Gain 
Robert L. Gallucci 
Jeffrey C. Gallup 
Roger R. Gamble 
Richard M. Gannon 
Herbert D. Gelber 
Bryce M. Gerlach 
Jon Gibney 


Wallach H. Gilliam Jr. 


Harry J. Gilmore 
Wever Gim 
Dirk Gleysteen 


Edward W. Gnehm Jr. 


Dennis C. Goodman 
Philip Griffin 

Louis W. Grob 
Howard R. Gross 
Brandon H. Grove 
Charies W. Grover 
Philip Gutensohn 
Donald K. Guthrie 
Hugh G. Hamilton Jr. 
Roger G. Harrison 
William C. Harrop 
Gordon E. Harvey 
Joseph J. Hazewski 
Richard E. Hecklinger 
John P. Heimann 
Diana E. Henshaw 
George S. Herrmann 
Jerome L. Hoganson 
John H. Holdridge 
Byron Hollingsworth 
Hume A. Horan 


Wayne Hoshal 
Robert G. Houdek 
Richard B. Howard 
W. Nathaniel Howell 
Richard C. Howland 
Edith Q. Huddle 
Arthur Hughes 
Joseph Hulings 
Arthur Hummel Jr. 
George M. Humphrey 
Edward Hurwitz 
William H. Itoh 
Thomas P. Jack 
Richard L. Jackson 
Alfred L. Jazynka 
Howard F. Jeter 
John J. St. John 
Leon M. Johnson 
Judith R. Johnson 
James J. Johnston 
George F. Jones 

A. Elizabeth Jones 
Karl K. Jonietz 
Theodore H. Kattouf 
Robert B. Keating 
Allen L. Keiswetter 
John E. Kelley 
Katherine L. Kemp 
George R. Kenney 
Lowell C. Kilday 

T. Patrick Killough 
Roger Kirk 

Charles Kiselyak 


Richard H. Klingenmaier 


George E. Knight 
Arthur L. Kobler 
Harry Kopp 
Jerome M. Korcak 
David A. Korn 
John C. Kornblum 
Helen E. Koval 
Edward Kreuser 
Joseph E. Lake 
Denis Lamb 

Robert Lamb 
George W. Landau 
Larry E. Lane 
James W. Lannon 
Alan P. Larson 
Clint A. Lauderdale 
Ralph F. Laurello 
Stephen J. Ledogar 
Vladimir Lehovich 
Donald C. Leidel 
Marvin Leneave 
Lawrence B. Lesser 
Burton Levin 
Thomas D. Linville 
William F. Loskot 
George M. Lowe Jr. 


William H. Luers 
Alan W. Lukens 
John T. Lupo Jr. 
Stephen R. Lyne 
John MacDonald Jr. 
Lewis R. MacFarlane 
James F. Mack 
Thomas E. Macklin 
James H. Madden 
Charles T. Magee 
James L. Malone 
Mike Mansfield 

John J. Maresca 
Nicholas G. Mariano 
James D. Mark 

Gary Matthews 

Wade H. B. Matthews 
Robert W. Maule 
Marshall McCallie 
Donald F. McConville 
Richard L. McCormack 
John E- McDonald 
May E. McDonnell 
William E. McFadden 
James W. McGunnigle 
Bruce McKenzie 
Martin McLean 
Clayton McManaway 
Robert B. McMullen 
Roger B. Merrick 
Michael D. Metelits 
James H. Michel 
William B. Milam 
Horace H. Mitchell 
Katherine S. Mitchell 
Dempsey Mizelle 
John C. Monjo 

Hugh Montgomery 
James M. Montgomery 
Richard B. Moon 
James B. Moran 
Emile F. Morin 
Adriaen Morse 
Langhorne A. Motley 
Day O. Mount 
Catherine C. Murdock 
Harold M. Muroaka 
Richard W. Murphy 
Harvey F. Nelson Jr. 
Franklin J. Nesci 
Robert D. Nesen 
Donald L. Ness 
Gregory J. Newell 
David Nickels 
Chester E. Norris Jr. 
Ralph G. Nourse 
Geoffrey Ogden 
Arthur J. Olson 

Ned Paes 

Robert P. Paganelli 


Shirley Panizza 
Douglas E. Paradis 
Raymond Pardon 
Kenneth W. Parent 
B. Lynn Pascoe 
David Passage 
Mildred Patterson 
Edward L. Peck 
Robert Peck 

Robert H. Pelletreau Jr. 
Kenneth N. Peltier 
Miles S. Pendleton Jr. 
Vernon D. Penner Jr. 
Janet M. Perry 
David A. Peterson 
William Pogue 
William Polick 

John E. Popovich 
Dale M. Povenmire 
Henry Precht 
Russell O. Prickett 
William T. Pryce 
James N. Purcell 
Maxwell Rabb 
Robert Rackmales 
Vincent A. Ragone 
Arnold L. 
Alexander L. Rattray 
Randolph Reed 
Arlene Render 
Howard Renman 
James Rentschler 
Rozanne L. Ridgway 
David A. Roberts 
David L. Roberts 
Roger H. Robinson 
Stanley H. Robinson 
Pau! H. Robinson Jr. 
Lionel A. Rosenblatt 
John H. Rouse 

J. Stapleton Roy 

A. Irwin Rubenstein 
Clause W. Ruser 
Robert J. Ryan Jr. 
William E. Ryerson 
Derothy M. Sampas 
Dennis Sandberg 
Robert M. Sayre 
Howard B. Schaffer 
Carl W. Schmidt 
Donald R. Schoeb 
Roger Schrader 
Frank M. Schroeder 
Elaine B. Schunter 
Louis Schwartz 

Jack Seymour 
Arthur P. Shankle 
Elizabeth W. Shelton 
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David H. Shinn 
Myra Howze Shiplett 


Stephen T. Smith 
Gerald E. Snyder 
Michael E. Southwick 
Ronald I. Spiers 
Stephen R. Springer 
John T. Sprott 
Monteagle Stearns 
Michael D. Sternberg 
Richard L. Stockman 
Richard B. Stone 
Charles Stout 
Robert Strand 
Bruce Strathearn 
Ulrich A. Straus 
Gordon L. Streeb 
Roscoe S. Suddarth 
Lloyd B. Swift 
James W. Swihart Jr. 
William Lacy Swing 
Robert Taylor 

T. Elkin Taylor 
Harry E. T. Thayer 
James D. Theberge 
Albert Thibault 

A. Lucille Thomas 
Alvin C. Thomas 
Chak:s H. Thomas 
{Jen RK. Thompson 
James E. Thyden 
Arthur T. Tienken 
William S. Tilney 
John J. Tkacik 
Michele E. Truitt 
Paul S. Tubbs 
James L. Tull 

Eric Tunis 

John L. Turner 
Dan E. Turnquist 
Thomas Turqman 
James R. Vandivier 
Alfred J. Verrier 
Alexander N. Vershbow 
George S. Vest 
Harold E. Vickers 
Richard N. Viets 
Helene Von Damm 
Byron P. Walker 
William G. Walker 
William J. Waller 
H. Allen Wallis 
James D. Walsh 
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W. Robert Warne 
Alexander F. Watson 
John Y. Weirick 
David Weiss 

E. Allen Wendt 
Robert W. Wenzel 
Alfred J. White 
James Wilkinson 
James Williams 
Ruth L. Willow 
Ernestine Wilson 
Joseph A. B. Winder 
Herbert G. Wing 
Curtin Winsor Jr. 
Frank C. Wisner 
William M. Woessner 
Paul D. Wolfowitz 
Patricia Woodring 
Ronald E. Woods 
Donald R. Woodward 
Joseph R. Yodzis 
Johnny Young (] 


New Foreign 


Service class 

Fifty-one members of the 
most recent entering Foreign 
Service class have completed 
their training. Fifteen have been 
assigned as political, 14 as con- 
sular, and 11 each as adminis- 
trative and economic officers. 
Sixteen members of the class are 
women. 

The breakdown: 

Political—Beatrice 
Barthelemy, Michael H. Corbin, 
Kimberly A. Daley, Mark D. 
Dembro, Frederick W. Frank 
Ill, William G. Gray, Steven A. 
Honley, Russell P. Ingraham, 
Bernardine Joselyn, Robert 
Kaneda, Susan E. Keogh, 
Damian R. Leader, David A. 
Noble, Rex Marc Patterson, 
Trudie E. Thompson. 

Consular—Grace Bay, 
Denise A. Boland, John B. 
Brennan, Mitchell .A. Cohn, 
Dennis W. Hearne, Mark R. 
Jensen, Susan E. Kempe, Joel 
R. Malkin, Robert G. 
Markstein, ‘Charles C. 
Ocheltree, Karl G. Olson, Da- 
vid L. Stone, Jane J. 
Tannenbaum, Whitney L. 
Young. 

Administrative—Michael S. 
Hoza, Lisa Bobbie Schreiber 
Hughes, Terrence P. McCulley, 
Constance G. MacMillan, 


Kenneth Messner, Theodore A. 
Nist, Sarah K. Otis, Steven R. 
Slatin, Teresa F. Stewart, 


Beverly Yett, Peggy S. Zabriskie. 


Ecenomic—Raymond L. 
Brown, Barrie L. Freeman, 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTI- 
TUTE—Graduates of the Foreign 
Service secretarial class, bottom, 
right to left: (Row 1) Mary Gaber, 
Patty Kalbfleisch, Bettie Minnich, 
Verna J. Smith; (row 2) Lena I. 
Tibbs, Constance M. Corrigan, 
Roberta Feldman; (row 3) Patty 
Daniel, Eileen Cullens, Linda 


INTER-AMERICAN AF- 
FAIRS—Kenneth W. Bleakley, 
former deputy chief of mission in 
San Salvador, and his wife, Jane, 
receive Superior Honor Award 


Daniel F. Geisler, Robert F. 
Godec Jr., Scot A. Marciel, 
Mary J. Price, Robert B. Rink, 
David R. Salazar, John W. 
Struble, Bruce Williamson, 
Yuosang Yun. @ 


Knutson, Cindy Lenortavage; (row 
4) Rhoda Asbell, Elizabeth Roberts; 
(row 5) Stella P. Stutz, Patricia 
Martinez; (row 6) Linda Jackson, 
Joyce Coates; (row 7) Carolyn Dol- 
lar, Margaret Dietrich; (row 8) 
Sheila Allena, Paula Salazar, 
Jessie Colson (coordinator). 


from Assistant Secretary 
Langhorne A. Motley for perform- 
ance in the Central American na- 
tion over the past three years. 
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Bureau Notes 


The Seventh Floor 


Office of the Secretary 

SECRETARY SHULTZ traveled to New 
York, January 29-30, to attend a dinner in honor 
of NORMAN PODHORETZ, editor of Commen- 
tary magazine. Accompanying the Secretary were 
MICHAEL BUTLER, special assistant to the 
Secretary, and KATHLEEN MILNE, secretary, 
Office of the Secretary CAROL 
THOMPSON has joined the Secretary’s immedi- 
ate staff as a special assistant, replacing KAZEN 
CLARK-STANTON. (1) 


Office of the Deputy Secretary 

On January 14 Deputy Secretary KENNETH 
DAM traveled to New York to address the For- 
eign Policy Association, on the new arms control 
negotiations ... On January 20 he participated in 
a briefing and panel discussion for the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies. [] 


Office of the Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs 

Under Secretary MICHAEL ARMACOST 
gave the opening remarks at the January 8 meet- 
ing of the Association of American Foreign Serv- 
ice Women, on developments affecting the For- 
eign Service ... On January 25 Mr. Armacost 
addressed the World Affairs Council of Boston, 
on “Strength and Diplomacy: Toward a New 
Consensus?” ... He delivered a speech, January 
29, before the Asia Society-Far East American 
Council, on “The Asia-Pacific Region: A For- 
ward Look.” ... The under secretary gave the 
commencement address to gradutes of the mid- 
level course at Foreign Service Institute, Febru- 
ay 1.0 


Office of the Under Secretary 
for Economic Affairs 

Under Secretary ALLEN WALLIS led an 
interagency team to Japan, January 26~-30,. to 
consult with various government officials regard- 
ing trade issues ... The under secretary traveled 
to Davos, Switzerland, January 31—February 4, 
to participate in a symposium attended by promi- 
nent world leaders. 1) 


Office of the Under Secretary 
for Security Assistance, 
Science and Technology 

Under Secretary WILLIAM SCHNEIDER 
JR. headed the U.S. delegation to the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Satellite Organiza- 
tion’s Assembly of Parties meeiing, in Washing- 
ton, January 30-February | ... DIANA LADY 
DOUGAN, coordinator for international commu- 
nication and information policy, was deputy head 
of the delegation; KENNETH LEESON, director 
of policy and planning, Office of the Coordi- 
nator, was a member. The assembly approved the 
use of U.S. domestic satellites te provide 
transborder services in the Caribbean basin. (1) 
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Office of the Coordinator 
for international Communication 
and Information Policy 

Ms. Dougan met, January 17, with the Brit- 
ish minister of state for industry and information 
technology, GEOFFREY PATTIE, during his 
visit to the United States ... WARREN 
RICHARDS, senior technical policy adviser, led 
a U.S. delegation to an International Frequency 
Registration Board meeting, in Geneva, January 
14-17, to discuss intra-sessional work on 
planning methods for the High Frequency World 
Administrative Radio Conference 4 
RANDOLPH EARNEST, acting director, Office 
of Regulatory and Technical Affairs, traveled to 
Orlando, Fla., to participate in a North Atlantic 
consultative process with representatives from the 
United States, Canada and the nations of western 
Europe, who meet periodically to determine tele- 
communications facilities requirements for the 
North Atlantic region ... D. CLARK NORTON, 
acting director, Office of Bilateral and Multilat- 
eral Affairs, traveled to Honolulu, January 
13-17, te participate in the seventh annual con- 
ference of the Pacific Telecommunications Coun- 
cil. The theme was “Toward a Digital World.” 
Discussion focussed on development of a world- 
wide digital communications network. 

A team of American officials from State, 
Commerce, Defense, the Coast Guard and other 
agencies, headed by staff adviser DEAN 
OLMSTEAD, held consultations with Canadian 
officials in Washington, January 8-10, in prepa- 
ration for the 1987 World Administrative Radio 
Conference. 


Office of Protocol 

In a White House credential ceremony, Jan- 
uary 15, chief of protocol SELWA ROOSEVELT 
presented to PRESIDENT REAGAN the ap- 
pointed ambassadors of the Solomon Islands, the 
Republic of Colombia, the French Republic and 
the Republic of Guinea. Assisting were deputy 
chief of protocol TIMOTHY TOWELL, associate 
chief RICHARD GOOKIN, assistant chiefs 
DOUGLAS HARWOOD and REBECCA 
BOYD, EDNA SHERRILL, CATHERINE 
GERARDI, JOY COHEN, LYNNE MILLER 
and PATRICK DALY. 

Chiefs of mission of the diplomatic corps were 
guests at the inaugural of the President at the 
Capitol, followed by a luncheon hosted by Mrs. 
Roosevelt at Blair House and the inaugural ball at 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts. The inaugural activities for the diplomatic 
corps were coordinated by Mr. Towell and Ms. 
Boyd, assisted by PAMELA GARDNER, 
MARY KAY PASKUS, GEORGIA BOOTH, 
KIMBERLY MIDDLETON, Ms. Gerardi and 
JAMES MANNING. Protocol employees 
participating in these events included Mr. 
Gookin, Mr. Harwood, CATHERINE 
MURDOCK, LAWRENCE DUNHAM, Mr. 
Daly, LINDA MYSLIWY, RICHARD 
MASSEY, MARY MASSERINI, CAROL 
SOMERVILLE, PAMELA MALOEY, MARK 


BIEDLINGMAIER, JOYLEEN COHEN, 
RANDY BAUMGARDNER, LINDA 
WHEELER, LYNNE MILLER, SHIRLEY 
STEWART, DELILAH LILLY, SHARON 
ALLEN, Ms. Sherill, EUGENE LEWIS, 
AUGUSTINHA DOS SANTOS, LOUISE 
WARD, LUCILLE SMITH, RUTH LEWIS, 
IRIA MAHASITILAB and WILLIAM CARTER. 

Ms. Boyd was officer-in-charge of the offi- 
cial working visit of the prime minister of Japan. 
Traveling to California to assist with the visit 
were Ms. Murdock, Ms. Masserini and 
ALEXANDRA MILLER ... Ms. Mysliwy 
coordinated the official working visit of the prime 
minister of Belgium, assisted by Ms. Masserini, 
Ms. Wheeler and JAMES PAYNE ... KING 
TUPAU of Tonga, President-elect TANCREDO 
DE ALMEICDA NEVES of Brazil, Prime Minis- 
ter SOLOMON MAMALONI of the Solomon Is- 
lands, and Foreign Minister JEAN-ROBERT 
ESTIME of Haiti were in Washington on private 
visits. MARK BIEDLINGMAIER was the officer 
coordinating these visits . .. The Ceremonials Of- 
fice arranged six events hosted by SECRETARY 
SHULTZ and/or MRS. SHULTZ, including the 
coffee for newly-elected members of Congress 
and their spouses and a pre-inaugural dinner .. . 
A reception was hosted by Deputy Secretary 
KENNETH DAM for the retirement of Assistant 
Secretary W. TAPLEY BENNETT. Ms. Boyd 
coordinated these events, assisted by Ms. 
Gardner, Ms. Paskus, Ms. Booth, Ms. Gerardi 
and KIMBERLY MIDDLETON. 

SAMUEL CASTLEMAN and ADINA 
KAZYAK have joined the Office of Protocol, in 
the visits section and at the New York office, 
respectively. 1] 


Office of the Special Adviser to 
the Secretary for Public Di 

On January 18 special adviser GILBERT 
ROBINSON and deputy W. KENNETH 
THOMPSON addressed students from Principia 
College’s “Semester in Washington,” on U.S. 
public diplomacy in‘ the modern world. 1] 


Administration and 
Security 


Office of Communications 

Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT C. 
RIBERA was in Europe, January 27—February 5. 
In addition to discussing communications matters 
at the embassy while in Brussels, he attended a 
meeting of administrative officers from posts in 
Europe. He visited Embassies Bonn and 
Copenhagen. 

JOHN L. TURNER, formerly communica- 
tions and programs officer at Embassy Bonn, as- 
sumed new duties in Washington as director of 
domestic and courier operations. 

The following personnel were in Washing- 
ton on consultation recently: ALEXANDER 
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LUBUMBASHI, Zaire—Ambassador Brandon 
Grove, right, and consul general Dennis A. 

Sandberg, left, present Superior Honor Award 
to Joel J. Coley Jr. during Mr. Grove’s visit to 
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the consular district. Mr. Coley received the 
award for his performance in communications 
during his four years in Colombo, Sri Lanka. 


HARARE, Zimbabwe—Communications offi- 
cer Archie McLaughlin Jr., second from left, 
receives Meritorious Honor Award. Others, 
from left: communications officer Alan Haydt, 
Ambassador David C. Miller Jr., communica- 
tions officers Clayton Bashore and Glenn 
Neely, administrative officer James Walsh, 
deputy chief of mission E. Gibson Lanpher. 


KLEINSMITH, Jakarta; REYNOLD GRAMMO, 
Montevideo; EDWARD NEWNHAM, Sanaa; 
RUDY SZABADOS, Beirut; DAVID MERCER, 
Paris; EARL ALPHIN, new communications 
rover assigned to Panama; and MAUDINE 
CONLEY, new communications rover assigned 
to Kuwait ... Completing courses in the commu- 
nications training division were Mr. Kleinsmith; 
JEROME PATTERSON, Rome; BRENDA 
SCARBROUGH, Abidjan; FLOYD WILSON, 
Bonn; CARL IVY, Communications Center Divi- 
sion; NORMAN LECLERC, Manama; 
CLIFFORD THOMAS, training division; JO- 
SEPH HROMATKA, Beirut; TERRY 
DAMRON, Calcutta; Mr. Newnham; ROBERT 
REMILLARD, Budapest; KENNETH 
WALLACE, Nouakchott; CHRISTOPHER 
BONSTEEL, Washington-based communications 
rover; WILLIAM MILLS, Suva; JIM RUBINO, 
Planning and Engineering Division, MICHELLE 
DANCY, Department; MARGARET 
DIETRICK, Dhahran; CAROLYN DOLLAR, 
Abu Dhabi; SYLVIE MARTINEZ, Nuevo 
Lardeo; ELIZABETH ROBERTS, Suva; DAN- 
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IEL AGUAYO, Guatemala; JULES BACHA, 
Bogota, NEAL BRAKE, force reduction talks, 
Vienna; LAFAYETTE GREENFIELD, Lagos; 
WILLIAM PARKER, Ankara; DIANE 
PETERSON, Guatemala; and MICHAEL 
KOVICH, communications rover for Africa. 1 


Language Services Division 

Japanese interpreter CORNELIUS IIDA, 
over the New Year holiday in Los Angeles, as- 
sisted PRESIDENT REAGAN in his meeting 
with Prime Minister YASUHIRO NAKASONE 
... Staff interpreter DIMITRI ARENSBURGER 
headed in the opposite direction to interpret for 
SECRETARY SHULTZ, January 7-8, during his 
Geneva meetings with Soviet Foreign Minister 
ANDREY GROMYKO. He was assisted by con- 
tract interpreter CAROLYN SMITH ... ALEC 
TOUMAYAN also was dispatched to Geneva, on 
six hours’ notice, to interpret between Secretary 
Shultz and Swiss Foreign Minister PIERRE 
AUBERT. 

Other travels included those of Russian in- 
terpreter BILL HOPKINS, to Moscow to assist 
Commerce Under Secretary LIONEL M. 
OLMER; VIVIAN CHANG, to the People’s Re- 
public of China, with a U.S. Navy delegation; 
ELIZA BURNHAM and ELIZABETH 
LICHTER, assisted by former staff interpreter 
HELEN (KAPS) ELY, to Dallas, for a military 
conference; and TED HERRERA and 
ELIZABETH LICHTER, to Honduras with a 
State Department delegation . .. Staff interpreter 
STEPHANIE VAN REIGERSBERG accompan- 
ied national security adviser ROBERT 
McFARLANE on a trip to four Central American 
countries, January 17-19. (During January she 
received the third Superior Honor Award of her 
career, this time for her work as interpreter for 
the Mariel negotiating team.) ... NEIL 
SEIDENMAN spent two weeks in Africa, as- 
sisting deputy assistant secretary FRANK G. 
WISNER ... PIERRE POLLIN, chief of the 
French section in the translating branch, attended 
an employee relations seminar in the Department 
... Translator RUTH CLINE participated in a 
course on sub-Saharan Africa, at the Foreign 
Service Institute. 1) 


Office of Security 

From January 25-31, deputy assistant secre- 
tary DAVID FIELDS, accompanied by DENNIS 
PLUCHINSKY of the Threat Analysis Group, 
traveled to Frankfurt, where they met with asso- 
ciate directors and regional security officers from 
selected posts to discuss the terrorist threat in 
Europe. Mr. FIELDS then continued on to 
Brussels, where he attended the European admin- 
istrative officers conference ... WILLIAM 
DECOURCY and BILL TRITES, the Protective 
Liaison Staff, traveled to Glen Cove, N.Y., to 
negotiate a reimbursement agreement with the 
Glen Cove Police Department, under the consular 
segment of the Office of Security reimbursement 
program ... The Dignitary Protection Division 
provided protective details for dignitaries from 


Saudi Arabia, Japan, Israel, Turkish Cyprus, 
Colombia, Brazil, France, and Egypt and Charles 
Wick of USIA ... STEVE BRAY, Foreign Op- 
erations Division, was on’ temporary duty in 
Beirut for three weeks, and visited other posts in 
the area ... LARRY. HARTNETT, Foreign Op- 
erations Division, was on temporary duty in 
Managua for one month ... The Education and 
Training Division announced that the first 10 
members of the new Mobile Training Team have 
been named. Training for the team commenced 
February 4, and is to end June 13, after which 
members will depart on their first overseas as- 
signment ... Education and Training is currently 
conducting a regional security officers class. It 
began January 3, and was to run until March 8. 
Another class is scheduled for June 3 to August 6 
... Mr. Fields addressed graduates of Special 
Agent Class XXV, on January 31. The next class 
was to begin February 19 and end May 31. An 
additional class is scheduled for June . . . Colonel 
WALTER E. BOOMER has replaced Colonel 
DAVID R. MABRY as commander of the Ma- 
rine Security Guard Battalion. 1 


African Affairs 


Office of the Assistant Secretary: Assistant 


ISLAMABAD, Pakistan—Gary L. Caldwell, 
regional security officer, left, receives the Su- 
perior Honor Award from Ambassador Deane 


Secretary CHESTER A. CROCKER hosted a 
half-day seminar for American bankers doing 
business in Africa. Bureau participants included 
deputy assistant secretary PRINCETON LYMAN 
and office direcicis RICHARD BOGOSIAN, 
ROBERT GELBARD, PETER LANDE, 
EDWARD PERKINS and PIERRE SHOSTAL 
... Mr. Crocker participated in PRESIDENT 
REAGAN ’s meeting with the president of Niger, 
at the White House, December 11. On December 
9 he appeared on “The Brinkley Report” and 
“Face the Nation.” On December 12 he gave a 
taped interview to the South African Broad- 
casting Co., in his office ... He addressed a del- 
egation from the Hanns-Seidel Foundation, in 
Washington, December 17 ... On December 9 
he traveled to New York, to participate in a 
luncheon interview with Time magazine . .. Fol- 
lowing a White House announcement on food ini- 
tiatives for Africa, Mr. Crocker briefed the Afri- 
can ambassadors ... He received the minister of 
finance and the Mauritanian delegation in his of- 
fice, January 9 ... Mr. Crocker addressed the 
Washington Export Council, January 10, at the 
Federal Reserve Board ... On January 14 he 
welcomed the African ambassadors to a meeting 
the politico-military bureau hosted on the Geneva 
arms control talks ... He called on the Belgian 
foreign minister, January 15 ... He testified be- 





R. Hinton at the American embassy in this na- 
tion’s capital city. 
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KHARTOUM, Sudan—aAt award cere- 
mony, from left: Mike Milius, Rob 
Kubitsha, Hafeez am Mohd, Ambassador 
Hume A. Horan, John Mooneyham, Brian 
McGeorge, Peter Gallant, Robert Miller, 
Michael D. Douglas, Alan Armstrong, Ste- 
ven Shannon. 


fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
January 17 ... On January 23 Mr. Crocker met 
with the British deputy under secretary for Africa 
and the Mideast ... Mr. Crocker attended the 
National Prayer Breakfast, January 31, in Wash- 
ington ... On February | he received the Guinea 
minister of state for planning ... Mr. Crocker 
participated in SECRETARY SHULTZ’s meeting 
with the French foreign minister. 

Deputy assistant secretary FRANK 
WISNER addressed the ninth annual “Winterim” 
of the Washington Center, in the Department, 
January 10 ... On January 31 deputy assistant 
secretary JAMES BISHOP participated in a meet- 
ing of nongovernment organizations, hosted by 
the Bureau of Public Affairs, on Africa ... Mr. 
Wisner traveled to southern Africa, January 
20-31, for consultations on regional issues. He 
met with the presidents of Mozambique, Zaire 
and Zambia, and the foreign and defense minis- 
ters of South Africa. He was accompanied by 
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BUJUMBURA, Burundi—Ambassador James 
R. Bullington, left, presents safe-driving 
awards to (left to right) Mikidadi Maarufu, 


Jean Pierre Misage, Bernardin Rwirangira, Jo- 
seph Saluto. 
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RAYMOND SMITH, deputy director, Office of 
Southern African Affairs; ROBERT CABELLY, 
special assistant in the African bureau; JAMES 
LIBERA, desk officer for Mozambique; C.J. 
HALL, desk officer for Angola; and NEIL 
SEIDENMAN, interpreter. 

Office of East African Affairs: RANDALL 
LeCOCQ addressed a study group of Foundry 
Methodist Church, in Washington, on the famine 
in Ethiopia, January 27. 

Office of Public Affairs: ROBERT L. 
BRUCE addressed the National War College in 
Washington, January 9, and a group of USIA in- 
ternational visitors, January 23, in the Depart- 
ment ... On February 6 he addressed approxi- 
mately 300 students of the Presidential Classroom 
for Young Americans, in the Department. 

Office of Regional Affairs: Director 
JEFFREY DAVIDOW addressed the World Af- 
fairs Council of Salt Lake City, December 11 ... 
He participated in a meeting hosted by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, N.C., 
on southern Africa. 

Office of West African Affairs: Deputy di- 
rector JUDITH JOHNSON participated in a semi- 
nar hosted by the Africa Institute of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Research Center, in Boston, December 
13. 

Office of Southern African Affairs: In De- 
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cember RICHARD NORLAND, South African 
desk, addressed students at Ballou High School, 
Washington, on developments in South Africa. In 
addition, he addressed a high school in Anacostia 
on U.S. policy in South Africa .... Also in De- 
cember: RAYMOND SMITH, deputy director, 
participated in a seminar on southern Africa 
sponsored by the Naval Post Graduate School at 
Monterey, Calif.; deputy director EDWARD F. 
FUGIT was the Department’s representative at a 
conference on South Africa sponsored by the In- 
ternational Peace Academy, outside New York 
City; he also addressed a meeting of the Wash- 
ington Association of Black Journalists, on U.S. 
policy in South Africa ... On January 14 Mr. 
Fugit participated in a archdiocesan program on 
South Africa, in Washington. 

Office of Central African Affairs: Deputy 
director ROBERT MAXIM visited Burundi, 
Cameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, 


‘Congo, Equatorial Guinea, Gabon, Rwanda and 


Zaire, January 3-30 for consultations and 
orientation. 

Office of the Executive Director: The post 
management officer for western Africa, JOHN 
SHEELY, visited Dakar, Nouakchott, 
Ouagadougou, Lome, Cotonou, Abidjan, 
Monrovia, Lagos and Kaduna, January 17—Feb- 
ruary 7, for consultations and orientation. () 


Consular Affairs 


On January 14 Assistant Secretary JOAN M. 
CLARK welcomed the passport regional directors 
for their semiannual training conference, at the 
Foreign Service Institute, January 14-18 ... 
Miss Clark and the deputy assistant secretary for 
passport services, HARRY L. COBURN, opened 
the meeting; Mr. Coburn participated in several 
sessions during the conferenee. 

The deputy assistant secretary of overseas 
citizens services, VERNON D. PENNER JR., 
accompanied by CARMEN DiPLACIDO and 
JAY RINI of Citizens Consular Services, 
consulted with officials of the Social Security 
Administration in Baltimore, January 11 ... Mr. 





SAN SALVADOR, El Salvador—Ambassador 
Thomas R. Pickering, center, presents Merito- 
rious Honor Award to American and Salvado- 
ran employees of the consular section. Left to 
right: Maria Hilda Murray, Maria Teresa de 
Ruiz, Diana de Cisneros, Ana Mabel Aquino, 
vice consul Daniel Purnell Delly (partially ob- 
scured), Ivonne Mejia, consul general Robert 
Chevez, Rosa Maria de Florez, vice consul 
Charles M. Parish Jr. (partially obscured), 
Edith de Castro, Mauricio Duarte, Cristina 
Acosta. 
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NICE, France—The January cold wave in 


Europe 
took the staff of the U.S. consulate general by 
surprise. From left in the snow: Consul gen- 


HAMBURG, Germany—Consul Michael 
J. Hogan receives a Meritorious Honor 






eral William V.P. Newlin, Claire Routin- 
reached even to the Riviera, where it Piquemal, Janet Ruiz, Nicole Chaudron, Jean- 
Pierre Baudin, Robert Munier, Reine Joguet. 


Award from consul general Grant E. 


Penner addressed the new Foreign Service 
officer-candidate class, January 16 . . . From Feb- 
ruary 4-6 GEORGIA ROGERS, deputy director, 
Citizens Emergency Center, represented the De- 
partment at a Department of Health and Human 
Services emergency repatriation seminar in 
Dallas. During her visit Ms. Rogers was inter- 
viewed by the Dallas Morning News and the 
Dallas Times Herald, regarding emergency serv- 
ices for Americans abroad. Ms. Rogers also at- 
tended the Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental 
Seminar at the Foreign Service Institute, January 
14-25 ... The Financial/Medical/Death Assist- 
ance Division of the Citizens Emergency Center 
welcomed the return of JAMES RITCHIE, who 
completed the Foreign Service Institute’s five- 
month mid-level consular officer course ... 
THOMAS L. RANDALL JR.., chief of that divi- 
sion, attended an employee relations seminar for 
supervisors and managers, January 24-25, under 
the sponsorship of the U.S. Office of Personnel 
nt. 
HELEN LAW, Program Planning and 


‘Coordination Staff, retired February 1 after 


nearly 43 years of service. During the past 10 
years she was responsible for handling freedom- 
of-information/Privacy Act cases, for Overseas 
Citizens Services ... The deputy assistant secre- 
tary for visa services, LOUIS P. GOELZ, has be- 
gun Italian language training at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, in preparation for his assignment as 
principal officer in Naples, Italy, in July ... 
NELLIE BACON, acceptance agent coordinator 
for the Miami Passport Agency, conducted a 
training program for post office and clerk-of- 
court acceptance agents, in Tampa, January 25. 

In January, JERRILYN PUDSCHUN, Of- 
fice of the Executive Director, attended an in- 
country consular conference in Berlin, West 
Germany, and then traveled to Stuttgart and 
Munich as a member of a consular assistance 
team ... DONALD WELLS of that office at- 
tended other in-country conferences at New Delhi 
and Ankara. He then traveled to Athens and 
Amsterdam, to assist in the installation of new 
electronic cash registers ... KARL DANGA, Ex- 
ecutive Office, traveled to Havana, to review 
consular space and security requirements in con- 
nection with the new Cuba/U.S. immigration 
agreement ... NYDA NOVODVORSKY joined. 
the Bureau’s Public Affairs Office as a public af- 
fairs specialist. She had been in the Bureau of 
Public Affairs. 1) 





East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary PAUL WOLFOWITZ 
and\ deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM C. 
SHERMAN participated in the President’s sum- 
mit meetings with the Japanese prime minister, in 
Los Angeles, January 2; Ambassador MIKE 
MANSFIELD flew fromTokyo for the meetings 

Japan country director DESAIX 
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ANDERSON accompanied Mr. Wolfowitz to 
Palm Springs over New Year’s for the press 
backgrounder, and attended the Secretary’s ses- 
sions with the foreign minister. MARY ANN 
COTE, LUCILLE ZAELIT and WILLIAM 
CORBETT provided support to the delegation 
... Mr. Wolfowitz traveled to Manila, Bangkok 
and Singapore for discussions, in mid-January. In 
Bangkok he and the director of special projects, 
I. LEWIS LIBBY, who accompanied him on the 
trip, participated in a Pacific Forum-sponsored 
seminar on “Southeast Asia—the Next Decade.” 

On December 7 principal deputy assistant 
secretary WILLIAM A. BROWN traveled to 
New York to attend the annual members lunch- 
eon of the National Committee on U.S.—China 
Relations ... Deputy assistant secretary JOHN 
C. MONIJO traveled to Thailand, to attend a con- 
ference in Chiang Mai, January 6-11. On Janu- 
ary 29 he accompanied the under secretary for 
political affairs to New York, to attend a 
luncheon/discussion given by the Asia Society 
and the Far East Council ... SCOTT BELLARD 
has joined the front office as staff assistant, after 
completing the mid-level course at the Foreign 
Service Institute. He was to replace BILL 
CORBETT, who was to move to the Japan desk. 
Also joining the front office was PENNY 
O’BRIEN, who transferred from Port Moresby. 
Mrs. O’Brien will serve as secretary to special 
assistant G. EUGENE MARTIN. 

On January 23 DONALD M. ANDERSON, 
director for Chinese affairs, spoke to the World 
Affairs Council in Portland, Me., on U.S.—China 
Relations ... JAMES KEITH, an economic offi- 
cer in the Office of Chinese Affairs, traveled to 
Beijing, China, to participate in discussions on a 
search and rescue agreement, February 4-15. He 
visited the other China posts on consultations . . . 
STEPHEN A. SCHLAIKJER, an economic offi- 
cer in the Office of Chinese Affairs, traveled to 
Paris, as a staff member of the U.S. delegation to 
technology meetings. Mr. Schlaikjer spoke to the 
International Business Center, in Boston, Febru- 
ary 14-15. His topic was “U.S.—China Trade and 
Export Controls.” ... PETER CHASE, who re- 
cently completed the mid-level course at the For- 
eign Service Institute, has joined the Office of 
Chinese Affairs as an economic officer. He re- 
placed Mr. Keith, who is slated for the mid-level 
course .. . On February 5S ROGER SWENSON, a 
political officer in the Office of Chinese Affairs, 
spoke to a class at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, on “China’s Role in Regional Affairs.” 

AURELIA BRAZEAL, deputy director for 
economic affairs, accompanied Under Secretary 
W. ALLEN WALLIS to Tokyo, for the January 
28-29 start of new intensive sectoral trade 
discussions with the Japanese. She remained in 
Tokyo for discussions with Japanese officials, on 
the breakup of Japan’s national telephone system $ 
and how this will affect U.S. export opportunities — . , 

... ROBERT WANG, a new Foreign Service of- _ KUALA LUMPUR, Malaysia—Foreign Serv- of mission Michale V. Connors on her depar- 
ficer, has been working on the desk, prior to be- _ice national Christina Teo, crowned “Miss ture for London to compete for the “Miss 
ginning Japanese language training for a Tokyo Malaysia 1984,” is shown with Ambassador World” title. 

assignment ... JACK KEVIN DULBERGER Thomas P. Shoesmith, right, and deputy chief 
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center, 
to Micaela Cella, for her work in the consular 
section at Embassy Georgetown, in Guyana, 
South America, to James Alderman, for his 
setting up of a medical unit for American em- 
bassy employees in this island nation in the Pa- 
cific, which is situated east of Australia and 
north of New Zealand. 


joined the Office of Korean Affairs, January 22, 
after having served a short detail on the Thai 
desk. Previous to his arrival there, his first post- 
ing was Embassy Bogota, where he did economic 
reporting. Mr. Dulberger will be working along- 
side the primary economic officer, JOHN F. 
HOOG ... ROBERT C. PORTER, from Em- 
bassy Vientiane, is back in the Office of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia Affairs, 

ily, until the start of Thai language train- 
ing and an assignment to Bangkok ... TERRY 
BREESE, the Cambodia and Lao country officer, 
was in Vientiane for temporary duty ... STEVE 
JOHNSON, the Vietnam country officer, went to 
southeast Asia on an orientation trip ... Deputy 
executive director E. PARKS OLMON traveled 
to Tokyo, February 2-7, as a member of a survey 
team assigned to study physical security at the 
American embassy ... JANET MALKEMES is 
on the Thailand desk, following economic issues. 
She was previously assigned to Copenhagen and 
Kigali ... Ambassador STEPHEN BOSWORTH 
was in the Department on consultations, January 
28—February 8. 1] 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD T. 
McCORMACK spoke before the convention of 
the National Coffee Association of the U.S.A., 
February 5, in Boca Raton, Fla. ... DAVID 
STEBBING, Special Trade Agreements Office, 
attended the January 24-25 meeting of the Steel 
Committee of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, in Paris. Mr. 
Stebbing has also been participating in negotia- 
tions for agreements on foreign export restraints 
on steel ... EUGENE TUTTLE, same office, 
was a member of an interagency delegation 
which visited Tokyo, January 21-23, for talks on 
U.S. exports of telecommunications equipment to 
Japan. 

MANUEL BARRERA joined an interagency 
team which traveled to Jakarta and Bangkok in 
early January, to discuss General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade subsidies code accession with 
the governments of Indonesia and Thailand ... 
JOHN J. ST. JOHN, director, Office of Business 
and Export Affairs, served as moderator for the 
Department’s annual foreign policy briefing of 
the Washington Export Council, January 8. The 
council is composed of the Washington represent- 
atives of the 50 largest U.S. exporters ... Mr. 
St. John conducted a briefing and export develop- 
ment roundtable, January 10, for representatives 
of the National Governors’ Association and the 
National Association of State Development 





Agencies ... JOHN SAVAGE, also of Business 
and Export Affairs, visited Johannesburg, 
Capetown and Durban, January 28—February 1, 
and addressed the regional conference of 
economic/commercial officers, February 3-7, at 
Troutbeck, near Harare, Zimbabwe ... E. 
ALLEN WENDT, deputy assistant secretary for 
international energy and resources, was in Paris 
to chair the International Energy Agency’s Stand- 
ing Group on Long-Term Cooperation, January 
30-February 1. ‘ef 
New employes in the bureau include JAMES 
HEG, Office of the Assistant Secretary; 
EDWARD GOFF, Textiles Division; JOHN RID- 
DLE, Office of Development Finance; MARY 
TART, Aviation Negotiations Division; A. DA- 
VID MILLER, Industrial and Strategic Materials 
Division; and JAMES NOBLE, Trade and For- 
eign Policy Controls Division. 1) 


European and 
Canadian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD BURT par- 
ticipated in the President’s and the Secretary’s 
meetings with the Belgian prime minister, Janu- 
ary 14... Mr. Burt spoke before a weekly gath- 
ering of this year’s White House fellows, January 
17, on U.S.—European and U.S.—Soviet relations 
... When the German finance minister visited 
Washington, January 18, Mr. Burt accompanied 
him to his meeting with SECRETARY SHULTZ 
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... Mr. Burt participated in a variety of events 
surrounding the President’s second inauguration, 
including a speech, January 19, before members 
of the Republican National Committee, on the 
administration's foreign policy ... Mr. Burt ac- 
companied the Italian minister of defense in his 
calls on the Vice President and the Secretary, 
January 23-24, and also took part in the Presi- 
dent’s, Vice President’s, Secretary’s, and his 
own meetings with Hungarian Politburo member 
FERENC HAVASI, January 28-29 ... On Janu- 
ary 29 he and the special Cyprus coordinator, 
RICHARD HAASS, testified before a closed ses- 
sion of the House Foreign Affairs Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Europe and the Middle East . . . 
Mr. Burt met with the French foreign minister 
during his February 4-5 visit to Washington, and 
accompanied the foreign minister during calls on 
the President and the Secretary . . . On a February 
6-15 trip to Berlin, Munich, Paris, Brussels and 
Dublin, Mr. Burt attended the annual Werkunde 
Conference; went to an Aspen Institute meeting 
on “A United Europe and American Interests”; 
chaired a meeting of the Special Consultative 
Group on intermediate-range nuclear forces; and 
led the U.S. delegation to a set of bilateral con- 
sultations with the Irish Government, in Dublin. 

The bureau held its annual administrative of- 
ficers conference, in Brussels, the week of Janu- 
ary 28—-February | . .. Executive director MARY 
A. RYAN and post management officers 
WARREN P. NIXON, JOHN O’KEEFE, 


HELSINKI, Finland—-Ambassador Keith F. 
Nyborg, fifth from left, presents awards to 
(from left): Raimo Anttonen, Eyvor 
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THE HAGUE, Netherlands—Ambassador 
L. Paul Bremer, second from left, presents 
Superior Honor Award to the political sec- 


Wennerstrand, Sami Helenius, Jaakko 
Leppaaro, Tuula Toney, Matti Parssinen, 
Heimo Lehtola, Mikko Luoso. James Ford 


tion of the embassy. Others, left io right: 
Allan Jury, William Menold, Rudolf 
Hooykaas, Michael Habib. 


Cooper, on right, is deputy chief of mission. 
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WAYNE LOGSDON and MARY PENDLETON 
attended from Washington, as did officers 
JOHN SINNICKI and ELOISE SHOUSE, per- 
sonnel officers RUTH WILLOW and 
CATHERINE SMITH and information systems 
manager JON JACKSON. () 


Foreign Service Institute 


HOWARD K. WALKER, Center for the 
Study of Foreign Affairs, visited Pittsburgh, Des 
Moines, Davenport, San Jose, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Houston, Norfolk, Greensboro, 
Raleigh, High Point and Winston-Salem, to do 
research on his study of local interests in foreign 
policy ... John W. McDonald of the center 
taught a course on multilateral diplomacy and in- 
ternational , at the institute, January 
15-30 ... On January 31 he spoke to students 
from American University and, on February 5, to 
students from Kent State University, on the De- 
partment ... On February 6 he spoke at the Na- 
tional War College, on conference diplomacy .. . 
LESLIE GERSON, representing the institute, and 
accompanied by DONNAL HAMILTON and 
PATRICK HEGARTY of Consular Affairs, trav- 
eled to Santo Domingo in December, to conduct 
two consular workshops for officers and national 
employees from the Caribbean basin. 

New employees at the institute include 
KATHY ADAMS, School of Language Studies, 
MARIE TOMASI, School of Area Studies; 
ANGELIA KINGSTON, Personnel Office; and 
MARY REES, Data Processing Services Center 
... Language and cultural instructors who have 
entered on duty are OYA AKGONENC, Turkish; 
SYBILLE BRAUM, German; VIORICA CUCU, 
Romanian; HALUK ERGUN, Turkish; 
ZLATICA HOKE, Serbo-Croatian; LISA KIM, 
Korean; and ARZU KARABEKIS, Turkish. 1 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


On January 31, in compliance with provi- 
sions of the Foreign Assistance Act, the Depart- 
ment delivered to Congress its “Country Reports 
on Human Rights Practices for 1984.” The docu- 
ment was made available to the public on Febru- 
ary 13. a ee ee 


dressed the Council on Foreign Relations, Miami; 
the Jewish Federation of Atlanta; and the Union 
Council for Soviet Jewry, in Washington ... He 
granted interviews to the “ABC Nightline” show; 
the “Michael Jackson Show” of Los Angeles; Ra- 
dio Free Europe; Group W Cable TV of New 
York; ABC World News; and to New Republic 
magazine. 
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GARY MATTHEWS, senior deputy assist- 

ant secretary, visited Bonn, the Hague, 

and Stockholm, January 15-18 ... 

He headed an interagency group to combat child 

y, which conducted discussions with 

Dutch, Danish and Swedish officials and pro- 

posed arrangements for closer cooperation in ef- 

forts to stem the flow of child pornography into 

the United States ... JAMES THYDEN, direc- 

tor, Office of Human Rights, traveled to 
Guatemala and Honduras on consultations. 1 


inspector General’s Office 


On January 29 inspector general WILLIAM 
HARROP spoke to the Bureau of European and 
Canadian Affairs’ administrative conference in 
Brussels. He described the revised inspection 
program and discussed how the Office of the In- 
spector General is trying to minimize waste, 
fraud and mismanagement in the Department and 
at overseas posts ... Staff Assistant SANTA 
PARKER is serving on the panel that will deter- 
mine who receives the Secretary of the Year 
Award ... On January 22 executive director JO- 
SEPH SIKES spoke to the participants in the ori- 
entation program for Foreign Service officers, on 
the functions of the inspector general’s office . . . 
ROBERT GRANICK, senior adviser, and 
JAMES SANDLIN, investigator, spoke to the 
administrative core course, February 6, on the in- 
spector general office’s inspection program and 
its role in preventing waste, fraud and 
mismanagement. [] 


Intelligence and Research 


F. HERBERT CAPPS, deputy director, Of- 
fice of Analysis for Western Europe, Kectured on 
“The Domestic Context of Scandinavian Defense 
Policies,” at the Foreign Service Institute, Janu- 
ary 16 ... CHARLES SCHALLER, chief, 
Northern and Central Europe Division, partici- 
pated in the Airlie House conference on Northern 
Ireland, sponsored by the Committee for an Irish 
Forum, the Appeal of Conscience Foundation and 
the James McCormack Institute of Public Affairs, 
in Warrenton, Va. January 7-9 ... EDWARD 
VAZQUEZ, Iberian analyst, spoke on contempo- 
rary foreign policy and domestic political issues 
in Spain and the “Role of the Spanish and Portu- 
anata icn Liste iy asses" gy 
Foreign Service Institute, January 10 and 31 ... 
ALAN MAKOVSKY, analyst for valle 
Cyprus/Greece, spoke on “Cyprus and Aegean 
Problems,” to the Defense Institute for Security 
Assistance Management class at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, O., January 29. 

JOHN PETERSON took part in a tripartite 
U.S.—United Kingdom—Canada conference, in 


London, on Soviet ground forces operations, Jan- 
uary 21-25 ... DIANE SIMPSON has joined the 
staff as a NATO/arms control analyst, replacing 
HOWARD STEERS, who was to go to the mid- 
level course and the Sinai ... GARY CROCKER 
led a seminar on biological and chemical weap- 
ons issues, at Washington and Lee College, in 
Virginia, February 7-8 ... LARRY HUFFMAN, 
analyst for Latin America, took an orientation/ 
consultation trip to Guatemala, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Nicaragua and Panama, January 
28-February 19. 

Office of the Geographer: GEORGE J. 
DEMKO, director, delivered four lectures on So- 
viet geography and demography, at the Center for 
Slavic and East European Studies, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville ... He was named to the 
Academic Council and Fellowship Selection 
Committee of the Kennan Institute for Advanced 
Russian Studies, Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars ... DANIEL J. DZUREK, 
analyst, international boundary and resource divi- 
sion, lectured on the “Geography of Southeast 
Asia,” at the Foreign Service Institute, January 
28.0 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary LANGHORNE A. 
MOTLEY traveled to London, to attend the Tri- 
partite Talks on the Caribbean and Central 
America, February 4-7. He was accompanied by 
deputy assistant secretaries CHARLES A. 
GILLESPIE and L. CRAIG JOHNSTONE, eco- 
nomic coordinator HARRY KOPP and the direc- 
tor of Caribbean affairs, RICHARD C. BROWN 

. STUART LIPPE, deputy director of Carib- 
bean affairs, traveled to Key West, Fla., Febru- 
ary 12-14, for the Caribbean republics’ regional 
conference ... LUIGI R. EINAUDI, director, 
Office of Policy Planning and Coordination, ad- 
dressed a luncheon group at the Brookings Insti- 
tution, January 14, on U.S. policy toward Central 
America ... On January 19 MICHAEL SKOL, 
deputy director of the office, appeared on the 
Robert McCormick show on the RKO radio net- 
work, to discuss U.S.—Latin American relations. 
... He spoke on U.S. policy in Central America, 
at St. Mark’s Lutheran Church in San Francisco, 
January 20. 

Office of Central American and Panama- 
nian Affairs: The deputy director and coordinator 
for Panama and Canal treaty affairs, RICHARD 
R. WYROUGH, traveled to Panama, January 
17-19, to attend a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Panama Canal Commission, and for 
consultations with the embassy . .. Deputy Direc- 
tor A. HAROLD EISNER gave members of the 
Episcopal Church’s Central America Task Force, 
January 29, an overview of U.S. policy in Cen- 
tral America ... Desk officers KENNETH 
AUDROUE, CHARLES SHAPIRO, GREGORY 
SPROW and WILLIAM TAGLIANI spoke to the 
same group on Panama, Costa Rica, Guatemala 
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BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—FSN secretary Yolanda Navarro receives cash award. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN AND PANAMA- 


Melcher, Janet Harrison, Lee Henderson, As- 


NIAN AFFAIRS—Office secretaries are pre- _ sistant Secretary Langhorne A. Motley, 


sented cash awards. From left: Margaret 
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Catherine Pearson, Anthony Jones, Maryedna 


and El Salvador, which the team was to visit in 
officer JOHN R. HAMILTON accompanied U.S. 
special envoy HARRY W. SHLAUDEMAN on a 
visit to El Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala and 
Costa Rica, January 7-9, and to Mexico, 
Panama, Colombia and Caracas, January 15-18 


.. Panama desk officer KENNETH R. 
AUDROUE traveled to Kansas City, January 23, 
where he spoke on Central America before meet- 
ings of a businessman’s club, students and fac- 
ulty of Rockhurst College, the local chapter of 
the Kiwanis and members of the International Af- 
fairs Council. While there, he taped an interview 
for a local radio station ... WILLIAM 
SCHOFIELD joined the office in February, as 
Belize desk officer. In January he traveled to 
Panama, Guatemala and Belize, en route to 
Washington from his previous assignment in 
Brasilia. 

Guatemala desk officer JIM CASON ad- 
dressed the Marine Corps Command and Staff 
College’s counterinsurgency course, January 29, 
on developments in Guatemala . . . The following 
secretaries in the Central American/Panamanian 
affairs office attended an award ceremony in their 
honor, last January 7, and were each presented a 
cash award by Mr. Motley for “exceptionaal per- 
formance”: BARBARA JEAN BARRETT, 
SANDRA L. DUNLAP-PHELPS, MARYEDNA 
P. GIACOMIN, JANET LEE HARRISON, LEE 
HENDERSON, ANTHONY T. JONES, 
MARGARET MONRO MELCHER, JILL D. 
PAUKERT, CATHERINE PEARSON and 
DENISE M. TROY. (1) 


Giacomin, Barbara Barrett, Sandra Dunlap- 
Phleps. Denise Troy and Jill Paukert not 
able to attend. (Photo by Doris I. ) 
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International Narcotics 
Matters 


On February | Assistant Secretary JON 
THOMAS hosied a reception at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Club for participants in the Western Hemi- 
sphere Conference on Narcotics Control. The 
conference, in the Capitol, was sponsored by 
Senator PAULA HAWKINS (R.-Fla.). Repre- 
sentatives from the governments of most Latin 
American nations participated in the conference 
and attended the reception. SECRETARY 
SHULTZ attended and spoke on the importance 
of narcotics control in American foreign policy. 
The assistant secretary for inter-American affairs, 
LANGHORNE MOTLEY, and Representative 
CHARLES RANGEL (D.-N.Y.), chairman of 
the Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse and 
Control, addressed the group. 

WILLIAM BEACHNER, deputy director, 
Office of Program Management, visited La Paz 
and Lima, January 14—18, for consultations with 
embassy officials on the bureau’s narcotics con- 
trol programs in Bolivia and Peru ... ALBERT 
W. CARPENTER, the bureau’s communications 
management specialist, traveled to Colombia and 
Venezuela, January 27—February 10. to discuss 
the technical aspects relating to the proposed 
Latin America regional narcotics enforcement 
communications and information system ... On 
January 31 the Australian minister of health, Dr. 
NEAL BLEWETT, was briefed on U.S. interna- 
tional control programs by deputy assistant secre- 
tary CLYDE T. TAYLOR .. . Other foreign vis- 
itors to the bureau included LUIS OCTAVIO 
PORTE PETIT, deputy attorney general of 
Mexico; Col. MARIO MONTESINOS, 
coordinator for narcotics affairs in Ecuador; 
SONIA SCAMBATTI, vice minister of justice of 
Venezuela, RAUL ALCONADA SEMPE, under 
secretary of the Argentine foreign ministry; 
CURL THOMPSON, deputy prime minister of 
home affairs, and DEAN BARRON, foreign 
minister and economic development minister, of 
Belize ... U.S. visitors to the bureau included 
Ambassadors DAVID JORDAN (Peru), AR- 
THUR DAVIS (Paraguay), SAMUEL HART 
(Ecuador) and DANIEL O’DONOHUE 
(Burma). 0] 


international Organization 
Affairs 


NEIL A. BOYER, director, health and nar- 
cotics programs, served on the U.S. delegation to 
the World Health Organization’s executive board 
meeting, in Geneva, January 9-24 ... F. GRAY 
HANDLEY, same directorate, served on the 
U.S. delegation to the meeting of the UN Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs, in Vienna, February 
11-20 ... PETER F. FROST, chief, Humanita- 
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rian Development Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Development, served as alternate repre- 
sentative at the 29th session of the UN 
Commission for Social Development, in Vienna, 
February 18-27... ANTONIO GAYOSO, direc- 
tor, Office of Internation2! Development, at- 
tended the last round of consultations with Devel- 
opment Assistance Committee donors, in 
Montreux, Switzerland, January 28-31 ... 
DONALD JOHNSON, Economic Development 
Division, Office of International Development, 
was an adviser at the 23rd session of the Popula- 
tion Commission, in New York, February 19-28. 

BETTE C. DILLON will be serving as 
coordinator for the UN Decade World Confer- 
ence on Women ... ELLEN BONNEPARTH, 
from the Bureau of Personnel, has also been as- 
signed to this office ... CHARLES REILLY, 
Office of Administrative Services; FRANK 
LANCETTI, Office of Technical and Specialized 
Agencies; and LILLIAN MOSSER, Office of the 
Executive Director, have retired ... EUGENE 
MOORE, an AID employee on detail to the Of- 
fice of International Development, retired on Jan- 
uary 31. Mr. Moore worked in the Agricultural 
Development Division after having served in 
Rome as the attache for food aid in the office of 
the U.S. representative to thie UN Food and Agri- 
culture Organization Agencies ... MARY 
CARDOSA, Office of UN Political and Multilat- 
eral Affairs, has transferred to the Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs ... The following stu- 
dents are serving as interns in the bureau: 
LARRY RHODES, JULIE BEM, CATHERINE 
WADDEN, HEIDI HAGMAN and THOMAS 
STANTON. (1) 


Legal Adviser's Office 


On February 3-5 the principal deputy legal 
adviser, DANIEL W. McGOVERN, and 
ANDRE M. SURENA, assistant legal adviser for 
law enforcement and intelligence, held negotia- 





tions with officials of the government of Canada, 
involving mutual legal assistance . . . The former 
counselor on international law, professor 
HAROLD G. MAIER, consulted with the legal 
adviser, DAVIS R. ROBINSON, and attended a 
meeting of the American Bar Association con- 
cerning the restatement. of foreign relations law, 
February 14-16. 

RONALD W. KLEINMAN, SALLY J. 
CUMMINS and LORETTA P. POLK, attorney- 
advisers, Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser 
for International Claims and Investment Disputes, 
traveled to the Hague, Netherlands, to participate 
in hearings and deal with related matters before 
the U.S./Iran Claims Tribunal ... H. ROWAN 
GAITHER, attorney-adviser in that office, trav- 
eled to London and Paris, for claims negotiations 
in connection with the German democratic claims 
agreement ... T. MICHAEL PEAY, attorney- 
adviser, Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Law Enforcement and Intelligence, participated 
in negotiations concerning mutual legal assist- 
ance, in Nassau, Bahamas, and Kingston, 
Jamaica, January 23—February 5 ... GEOFFREY 
LEVITT, attorney-adviser, same office, partici- 
pated in bilateral consultations with Canadian of- 
ficials, mere international terrorism, January 
30-February 2 

In January two secretaries, MILDRED E. 
BALDERSON and ELLEN J. SHAW, retired 
from the Office of the Legal Adviser .. 
DONALD J. KOBLITZ and KENNETH R. 
PROPP have begun language training, in prepara- 
tion for their upcoming assignments as legal ad- 
visers in Berlin and Bonn, respectively’... Re- 
cent reassignments of attorney-advisers within the 
office include those of JOANN DOLAN, to the 
Office of the Assistant Legal Adviser for Law 
Enforcement and Intelligence, and JONATHAN 
B. SCHWARTZ, to the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Nuclear Affairs ... Additions 
to the bureau include secretaries KATHERINE 
BAKER, VERA SMITH and REGINA 
WILLIAMS, and a new member of the message 
center staff, LAURINDO JOHNSON. (1) 





“Rick, I have a feeling we finally got a country team that’s gonna click.” 
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Family Liaison Office 

The office has received visits from commu- 
nity liaison office coordinators at the following 
posts: Istanbul (ARLETTE NOWAKOWSKI), 
Wellington (TERRY LAWLER), London (VIV- 
IAN LOLLIS), Rabat (JOAN CHASE), Addis 
Ababa (GINNY MILHOUS), Port of Spain 
(JEWELL FENZI), Guatemala _ City 
(KATHLEEN HARBERT), Mexico City 
(GINNY TADIE), Reykjavik (BARBARA 
GRAY), Bucharest (IDA O’CONNELL), Tunis 
(LILA BRENT), Monterrey (JULIA 
FRIEDHEIM) and Manila (ADRIENNE 
McCULLOUGH) ... SONYA SANDMAN, de- 
pendent employment coordinator, has left the of- 
fice and been replaced by ANNE HEARD ... 
Educational counselor CYNTHIA PORTER has 
also left and been replaced by JUDITH 
LIVINGSTON. 


Office of Foreign Missions 

JAMES E. NOLAN JR., director, addressed 
the California Truckers Association, San Diego, 
on February 4 ... DOUGLAS LANGAN, ceputy 
director, attended the administrative officers con- 
ference in Brussels, January 3i—February 1 ... 
KATHLEEN B. ANDERSON, operations offi- 
cer, and RONALD S. MLOTEK, legal counsel, 
consulted with New York state authorities, in 


Albany, February 5, on the new tax exemption 
program ... Mr. Mlotek traveled to London in 
November, to discuss diplomatic-relations law 
and reciprocity issues, at the Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Office. He was accompanied by MI- 
CHAEL McQUADE of the Legal Adviser’s Of- 
fice. Mr. Mlotek continued on to The Hague, to 
negotiate with foreign ministry officials over 
value-added taxes imposed on U.S. personnel 
and missions in the Netherlands ... RALPH D. 
CHIOCCO, operations officer, met with 
Maryland and District of Columbia officials, Jan- 
uary 29-30 and with the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators, January 22, to es- 
tablish a program of diplomatic motor vehicle 
inspections. () 


Medical Services 


Medical director EBEN H. DUSTIN was on 
a survey trip of West and North Africa, visiting 
posts to which Foreign Service doctors and 
nurses are assigned. He will assist JOE FOX in 
safe-haven emergency training at selected posts 
... DAISY CLAWSON has retired from the For- 
eign Service, at her post in Brasilia ... BAR- 
BARA JO HARRICK has arrived in Brasilia to 
begin her tour as the Foreign Service nurse, 
replacing Ms. Clawson ... MADELINE 
FERRARI has returned from Bucharest, to start 
her assignment in Washington, replacing Mrs. 








Harrick ... Other transfers include those of 
LESLIE MORTIMER, from New Delhi to 
Bucharest, and B. J. WESOLOSKI, on direct 
transfer from La Paz to Ouagadougou. Both 
nurses were in the Department on consultation 
prior to proceeding to their new posts ... JO- 
SEPH MICHAEL PATE has reported for duty in 
Washington and, after briefings, was to proceed 
to Lima as the family nurse practitioner ... 
TRABA PARKS-LITTLE consulted in Washing- 
ton and is to return to Rome late this month for a 
second tour as the family nurse practitioner ... 
Dr. BURNETT PIXLEY, assistant medical direc- 
tor for foreign programs, and CLAUDETTE 
DIETZ, director, Foreign Service’ nurse pro- 
grams, attended an international health care pro- 
viders roundtable discussion group, at 
Shenandoah College, Winchester, Va. 0 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD MURPHY 
discussed U.S. policy in the Near East, at a meet- 
ing with members of the Chicago Committee of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, January 23 .. . 





- On January 29 deputy assistant secretary ROB- 


ERT PELLETREAU addressed a mission group 
from Richmond, Va ... Deputy assistant secre- 
tary ROBERT PECK discussed U.S. policy and 


Afghanistan, at a meeting with the Asia Society, 





TEL AVIV, Israel—At recent meeting of 
American Embassy Women’s Group, stand- 

ing, left to right: Caryne Forster, Sue Straub, 
Dee Hobrie, Joy Wiseman, Anne Murphy (wife 


of assistant secretary), Grace Smoot, Judy 


Rosenblatt. Standing on right: Barbara Berger, 





Cluverius, Gef Smock, Monika Kienzle. Seated Carroll Flaten, Barbara Roesch Sallie Lewis. 


on steps, left to right: Pepa Ruebensaal, Alicia 
Lane, Sheila Morrow, Louise Taylor, Millie 
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in Houston, January 17 ... Special assistant 
JOHN STEMPEL met with the New Hampshire 
Council on World Affairs, January 25, and dis- 
THEODORE FEIFER, special assistant for Mid- 
die East negotiations, briefed the Brandeis Uni- 
versity Washington Alumni Club, on U.S. pol- 
icy, January 10. On January 25 Mr. Feifer 

ici in a panel discussion of West Bank 
and Palestinian issues, at the Milwaukee Institute 
on World Affairs. 

Pubiic affairs adviser MICHAEL AUS- 
TRIAN met with the 1812 Society, in Baltimore, 
January 6, to discuss Afghanistan and U.S. pol- 
icy. On January 15, Mr. Austrian briefed profes- 
sional staff members from the Meridian House 
Visitor Program Service, on regional policy is- 
sues. On January 22 he traveled to Louisville, to 
address the Council on Foreign Relations on 
events in Afghanistan and U.S. policy. The fol- 
lowing day, he addressed the Patterson School at 
the University of Kentucky, on the same subject 
... On January 16 PHILIP WILCOX, director, 
Office of Israel and Arab-Israeli Affairs, ad- 
dressed the Oer Kodesh Congregation, Chevy 
Chase, Md. The topic was U.S.-Israel relations. 
On January 31 he briefed a mission group visiting 
from Pittsburgh, on U.S.-Israel relations ... 
CHRISTOPHER ROSS, director for regional af- 
fairs, met with USIA-sponsored visitors from the 
bureau’s region, to discuss U.S. regional policy 
issues ... On January 18 DAVID E. ZWEIFEL, 
director, Office of North African Affairs, partici- 
pated in a seminar on North Africa and the West- 
ern Sahara, at National Defense University. He 
traveled to Algiers, Rabat, Tunis, Casablanca, 
Tangier and Oran, January 30-February 18, for 
consultations. En route, he consulted with em- 
bassy officials in Paris and Rome. 

JAMES M. EALUM, director, Office of Ira- 
nian Affairs, participated in a seminar on the 
Middle East organized by the Middle East Policy 
Group, at the Four Seasons Hotel, January 31 .. . 





BONN, West Germany—VFarticipants in For- 
eign Service national classification 
workshop, from left: Doug Frank, Karin 
Hagedorn-Mensah and Anne Gamerschiag 
(Bonn), Gudrun Keller (Stuttgart), Judit Simic 
(Belgrade), Heike Wallace (West Berlin), Rob- 
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RONALD NEUMANN, deputy director, Office 
of Arabian Peninsula Affairs, discussed Gulf se- 
curity issues, with students at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, January 22 ... DAVID 
SATTERFIELD, staff assistant, discussed U.S. 
Middle East policy, at a meeting with students 
from John Carroll University of Ohio, visiting the 
Department on January 14 ... BARBARA 
BODINE, Office of Israel and Arab-Israeli Af- 
fairs, met with a Washington Mission Program 
group visiting the Department from Boston, Janu- 
ary 28, and discussed U.S.-Israel relations ... 
STEPHEN EISENBRAUN, desk officer for 
Tunisia, addressed the advanced North Africa 
area studies class at the Foreign Service Institute, 
February | ... Bangladesh desk officer DAVID 
WEISS made an orientation trip to South Asia, 
January 13-31, with stops in London, Islamabad, 
New Delhi, Dhaka and Honolulu 
NATHANIEL HOWELL, deputy chief of mis- 
sion, Embassy Algiers, consulted in the Depart- 
ment in late December . .. Ambassadors consult- 
ing in the bureau included: JOSEPH V. REED, 
Morocco; WALTER L. CUTLER, Saudi Arabia; 
CHARLES F. DUNBAR, Qatar; and DEANE R. 
HINTON, Pakistan. C1] 


Oceans and international 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JAMES MALONE, ac- 
companied by MARTIN PROCHNIK, director, 
Office of Energy Technology Cooperation, vi- 
sited Brazil, January 20-24, for discussions on 
cooperation in energy technology development, 
space and science and technology matters. While 
in Brasilia he cochaired, with Ambassador REGO 
BARROS, a meeting of the Consultative Group 
on Energy Technology Development, which con- 
cluded an agreement for cooperation in under- 


ert Truyen (Brussels), Terri Denlinger 
(Vienna), Horst Eichner (Hamburg), Susana 
Pardo (Madrid), Bob West (Washington), Co- 


rinne Zylberberg (Paris), Hoda Serour (Cairo), 
Claude Testacuzzi (Luxembourg), Maria Otero 


(London), Rita Burnay (Lisbon), Michael 


“ 
SATE OETA NIE NA ROTTER EEE RRS NBER ERNIE RI EIS SEM ERE CADE LEMOS HLS LIT NTE LEIS 


ground goal gasification research and initiated 
talks on collaboration in renewable energy and 
other fossil fuels research. Mr. Malone and Mr. 
Prochnik also visited the Instituies for Technical 
Research and Nuclear Research in Sao Paulo .. . 
BRUCE ROGERS and SANNY OVESON, Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Population Affairs, at- 
tended the Foreign Service Institute workshop on 
microcomputers and population, January 10 ... 
On January 23 Mr. Rogers traveled to New York, 
to discuss population policy with the UN Fund 
for Population Activities executive director, 
RAFAEL SALAS. 

CHARLES WALTERS, Office of Fisheries 
Affairs, participated in the U.S.-Canada Pacific 
Salmon Treaty talks in Vancouver, January 
14-18, which led to the conclusion of an agree- 
ment after almost 15 years of discussions. The 
treaty was signed by counselor EDWARD J. 
DERWINSKI and special negotiator 
THEODORE KRONMILLER, in Ottawa, Janu- 
ary 28 ... WILLIAM ERB, director, Office of 
Marine Science and Technology Affairs, headed 
the delegation to the third session of the 
Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission’s 
ad hoc task team to study the implications, for 
the commission, of the UN convention on the law 
of the sea and the new ocean regime. The meet- 
ing was in Paris, December 17-21. 

RICHARD ELLIOT BENEDICK, deputy 
assistant secretary for environment, health and 
natural resources (acting), led the U.S. delegation 
to the January 21-25 meeting in Geneva of the 
UN Environmental Programme working group on 
protection of the ozone layer. The group is en- 
gaged in preparing a global convention for coop- 
eration in research and information exchange, as 
well as a protocol of recommended measures to 
restrict certain chemicals harmful to the ozone 
layer. 

While in Geneva, Mr. Benedick met with 
MOSTAFA TOLFA, executive director, to dis- 
cuss international environmental issues. C) 


Herth (Frankfurt), Lucas Neyens (Brussels), 
Myrto Xipa (Athens), Karin Beulen (Bonn), 
Anne Marie O’Toole (Dublin), Bob Nicholson 
(London). 
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Personnel 


Deputy assistant secretary DONALD J. 
BOUCHARD traveled to Brussels, January 
26-31, to attend the administrative officers con- 
ference there and to consult with the staffs of 
Embassy Brussels and the U.S. missions to 
NATO and the European Communities. 

DANIEL A. JOHNSON, deputy director, 
Office of Management, was detailed to Beirut, 
January 8—February 1, to fill in as administrative 
officer ... The bureau has appointed SHELDON 
YUSPEH as the coordinator for the Office of the 
Handicapped Employment Programs ... Recent 
arrivals in the Foreign Service Career Develop- 
ment and Assignments Office are MARY ANN. 
BAKAS, FRANK W. SKINNER and WILLIAM 
THOMAS ... JOHN B. CRAIG, chief, 
Counseling/Assignments Division for Junior Offi- 
cers, visited Mexico City and border posts, Janu- 
ary 24-February 11, to discuss personnel assign- 
ment issues and policies with post management 
and junior officers. 0 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Director JOHN T. CHAIN and the principal 
director for defense and arms control, JOHN 
GORDON, traveled to Geneva, January 5-9, as 
part of the Secretary’s party for his meeting with 
Soviet Foreign Minister ANDREI GROMYKO 
‘ Deputy assistant secretary TED 
McNAMARA traveled to Tegucigalpa for consul- 
tations, January 8-10 and January 30-31. On 
February 4 he conducted a briefing on the fiscal 
year 1986 security assistance budget ... Deputy 
director W. SCOTT BUTCHER, Office of Inter- 
national Security Policy, visited the Philippines, 
January 26—February 1, for consultations. 

PATRICK N. THEROS is acting director of 
the Office of Near East and South Asian Affairs. 
Former director ROBERT L. GALLUCCI is now 
the deputy director of the Multinational Force and 
Observers, based in Rome ... COLONEL MI- 
CHAEL SEATON, Office of Theater Military 
Policy, spoke about arms control to 350 univer- 
sity students from all 50 states, assembled in the 
Loy Henderson Auditorium under the “Winterim 
85” program of the Washington Center ... 
BLAIR MURRAY, Office of Theater Military 
Policy, represented the bureau as a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the Conference of Disarm- 
ament, January 24—February 1. 

The bureau welcomed STEVEN N. SIMON, 
a presidential management intern working in the 
Office of Near East and South Asian Affairs, on 
the Persian Gulf. He was formerly with the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, National Secu- 
rity Division ... Colonel JAMES LEONARD, 
Office of Theater Military Policy, left the bureau 
for six months te study at the NATO Defense 
College, Rome, after which he will be assigned 
to Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, 
Europe, at Mons, Belgium ... Commander 


STANLEY WEEKS, U.S. Navy, has joined the 
staff of the Office of Theater Military Policy .. 
Sergeant WILLIAM DAVIS, U.S. ‘sano. has 
joined the staff of the Office of International Se- 
curity Policy. 0 


Refugee Programs 


JAMES N. PURCELL JR., director, with 
ARTHUR E. DEWEY, deputy assistant secretary 
for international refugee assistance, and JAMES 
P. KELLEY, director, Office of International 
Refugee Organizations, traveled to Geneva, to at- 
tend the mid-year session of the UN high com- 
missioner for refugees’ executive committee. Fol- 
lowing their nieetings in Geneva, they traveled to 
Bangkok, to meet with refugee office and em- 
bassy staff ... On January 10 Mr. Purcell, with 
BRUCE A. FLATIN, director, Office of Refugee 
Admissions and Processing, and DOUGLAS R. 
HUNTER, director, Office of Reception and 
Placement, visited New York, joining Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service officials and De- 
partment of Health and Human Services, Office 
of Refugee Resettlement, representatives, to brief 
the Committee on Migration and Refugee Affairs 
of the American Council for Voluntary Interna- 
tional Action on the resumption of refugee proc- 
essing in Cuba ... Also in January, Mr. Flatin 
and NANCY A. SOPER, program analyst, Of- 
fice of Refugee Training, visited Havana, to as- 
sist the U.S. interests section in the resumption of 
the U.S. refugee program in Cuba. 

On February 5 JAMES F. LAWRENCE, ex- 
ecutive director, accompanied by NANCY A. 
SOPER and KAREN L. McCARTHY, refugee 
affairs officer, traveled to New York, to discuss 
processing of Cuban refugees with representa- 
tives of the voluntary agencies and Refugee Data 
Center staff ... During January NANCY J. 


———_— 
“Oh, no, a NIACT Immediate! I bet they’re 


sending us another VIP delegation.” 





POWELL, program officer, Office of Asian Ref- 
ugee Assistance, traveled to Bangkok, Hong 
Kong and Kuala Lumpur, to visit refugee camps 
in those countries and to discuss bureau programs 
with U.S. embassy officers, host countries and 
UN agencies officials ... In February HARRY 
. BLANEY III traveled to London, to consult 
with respresentatives of international maritime or- 
ganizations and the UN high commissioner for 
refugees regarding antipiracy and rescue-at-sea 
matters in Southeast Asia. 

ANN MORGAN, director, Office of Refu- 
gee Training, traveled to Boston to represent the 
bureau at a steering committee preparing for a 
youth program planning conference to develop a 
<escgf Glas tia otal aad sempiaarepen- 
roll refugee children, age 13 through 16, in the 
areas of career awareness/exploration. This in- 
cludes basic computational skills and English- 
language training related to those skills. The con- 
ference geuerated information;.resources and 
guidance that is expected to become valuable as 
the program takes shape ... JOHN A. BUCHE, 
director, Office of European, Near Eastern and 
Latin American Refugee Assistannce, traveled to 
Geneva and Vienna, to discuss current programs 
and operations in Central America and Lebanon 
... DONALD M. KRUMM, program officer, 
Office of Emergency Operations, headed a refu- 
gee assessment team to eastern Sudan, with side 
trips to Port Sudan area and to western Sudan .. . 
THERESA L. RUSCH, refugee affairs officer, 
traveled to New Orleans, to monitor voiuntary 
agencies’ performance of reception and place- 
ment grant activities. 

Recently joining the bureau were ANITA L. 
BOTTI, refugee affairs officer, Office of Recep- 
tion and Placement; EDWARD W. GEIBEL, de- 
tailed from the Peace Corps to the Office of Pro- 
gram Budget as a budget analyst; and KIM-CHI 
(K.C.) T. DAO, secretary, Office of Refugee 
Training. 


Refugee bureau video program 

An informational video program about train- 
ing given to refugees in camps in southeast Asia 
has been awarded the Golden Eagle Award of the 
Council on International Non-Theatrical Events. 
“Teaching For Tomorrow” depicts the training 
that refugees are given in English, American cul- 
ture and pre-employment skills, prior to resettle- 
ment in the United States. Asian and American 
teachers are shown at work in camps in Thailand, 
the Philippines and Indonesia. Studénts from 
Kampuchea, Laos and Vietnam are seen as they 
study English, learn about working in the United 
States and prepare for their new lives. The train- 
ing is funded by the bureau, which also spon- 
sored the videotape. ANN MORGAN, director. 
Office of Refugee Training, said “Teaching for 
Tomorrow” is “a major tool in our efforts to in- 
form people about the training the bureau pro- 
vides to refugees in Asia who have been accepted 
for resettlement in the United States.” Copies of 
the tape may be borrowed from the Center for 
Applied Linguistics in Washington. For informa- 
tion, call (202) 632-0604. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








Dr. L. W. Magnuson, regional medical officer, kissing a friend. With him is nurse Barbara Koch, Nairobi. 


Letters to the Editor 


—(Continued from Page !) 


for 25 years. Teaching me to play ten- 
nis has been a mission project. Would 
this happen in Washington? Learning to 
snorkle and finding that first cowrie 
shell. 

The feeling of accomplishment at 
learning a new language and doing a 
job that is appreciated. 

The difficulties of this year have 
been much the same as those experi- 


enced at posts all over the world, I am 
sure. 


Illness; even as I write this I am 
recovering from malaria. 

The great distances separating us 
from our families. The trauma of mak- 
ing new close friends, and seeing them 
leave so soon, then beginning the proc- 
ess again. 

Then one day, after about 10 
months or so, you realize the roof has 
been repaired. You say to your hus- 
band: “Boy, it is good to be home.” 
“Did you say home?” “Yes I did. You 
know, I wouldn’t mind staying another 
two years.” 





After all: 
Where else but Africa can you kiss 
a giraffe? 
Sincerely, 
PAULETTE W. MAGNUSON [1] 


A rating of the rating article 
BRASILIA, BRAZIL 
DEAR SIR: 

Congratulations to author Sarah 
Nathness and to you on your October 
article, “The Rating Season.” I liked 
the witty style and. agree with the as- 


sessment of most efficiency reports pre- ~ 


pared these days. I have reproduced the 

article and placed it in a packet for dis- 

tribution to all rating and reviewing of- 

ficers for the upcoming rating period. I 

hope it will improve the style and cred- 
ibility of the reports. 

Sincerely, 

DOROTHY L. MAGEE 

Personnel officer 1 


The Brothers Woldman 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 
I enjoyed your article in the De- 
cember issue on “Families at State.” 


There was one minor factual inac- 
curacy, however. The profile of the 
Nolan brothers included the statement 
that they “became the first set of broth- 
ers known to enter the Service in the 
same class.” 

Although neither my brother, 
Murray B. Woldman, nor I are still 
Foreign Service officers, we were both 
members of the class that entered the 
Service in late March 1966. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOEL M. WOLDMAN 
Foreign Affairs and 
National Defense Division 
Library of Congress 1 


Yea, ‘burn’ guys! 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 

The new incinerator has become 
operational. Today, as I turned over my 
last two burnbags to the men at the 
burn truck, parked in the Department’s 
basement, I spontaneously found my- 
self saying to the men: 

“T’ll miss you. You’ve been so 
willing and helpful over the past year. 
Thank you.” 
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I’m sure that most of us found it a 
most inconvenient chore to carry our 
heavy bags of classified waste to the 
garage. These men created a cordial 
and welcome atmosphere once we 
arrived at their truck, thus bringing re- 
lief to our chore. They should be recog- 
nized by an expression of appreciation 
for their sustained good will. 

Sincerely, 

GENA E. BARILE 

Secretary, Bureau of Refugee 
Programs C] 


Praise for speaker 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 

I want to congratulate the Open 
Forum on having Richard Cohen speak 
at its lecture series (January 16). Mr. 
Cohen speaks well. Those familiar with 
his column on the “op-ed” page of the 
Washington Post know the high quality 
of his writing. In person, he adds facets 
of his personality which are not appar- 
ent in his column; e.g. humor, humility 
and facility in spoken debate. 

He was as graciously unpre- 
tentious as one could be. He readily ac- 


| 





knowledged his lack of expertise on 
“foreign diplomacy” (the announced 
topic of the discussion). Nevertheless, 
his views on the subject were interest- 
ing, if somewhat debatable. They were 
in line with what the Open Forum is 
about: open debate. 

May the Open Forum continue to 
present speakers as much worth lis- 
tening to as Mr. Cohen is. 

Sincerely, 
STEVEN A. SEIDENMAN 
Clerk-typist, Library] 


‘Negative comments’ help 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 

In your January letters to the edi- 
tor, Douglas Ellice asked why STATE 
would bother to print the names of the 
AFSA/AAFSW financial aid scholar- 
ship grantees. Simple answer— 
publicity. Many eligible dependent 
children of career Foreign Service per- 
sonnel in STATE, AID, USIA, Agri- 
culture and Commerce are still not 
aware that scholarship help is available 
for full-time undergraduate education in 
the United States. We want them to 
know that they can apply if they meet 


hei ta 

Laas eed 

yr sees 
eine 


these requirements. Many Foreign 
Service personnel send money to AFSA 
expressly for this purpose. Over 270 
volunteers worked at the Bookfair last 
year, and half the profits from this 
week-long sale go to these 
scholarships. 

There are very few opportunities 
for our students, who are constantly 
changing schools abroad and at home, 
to qualify for scholarships. We are 
proud to be able to present merit 
awards and financial aid grants, and 
want every eligible student to know 
about them and to apply. Unfortu- 
nately, the deadline is now past for this 
academic year, but application informa- 
tion will be available again starting 
next October. 

Perhaps Mr. Ellice has helped 
with his negative comments. Perhaps 
he might like to spread the good word 
now that he knows we are trying to 
reach as many Foreign Service juniors 
as possible, to help with educational 
scholarships. 

Sincerely, 

DAWN H. CUTHELL 
American Foreign Service 
Association 


“Geez, O.P., what makes you think I don’t take my job seriously enough?” 
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To solve this puzzle, write the words — a 
natyoucanqusstomtedentns «| | “MME | ™) “ER “| =] =| “ET a 
tcmvowe fo | | a a 
coreani tale soar eee | 
eee (ee 
diagram. Working back and forth, a 
ccmeneemarn || | MM Da a = 
reading left to right. When all the words 
have been filled in, the author and title 
of the book from which the quote was 
taken will appear as the first letter of 
each word reading down. The solution 
will be published in next month's Stare 
magazine. (Ms. Becker's ‘Diplo-Crostic 
No. 29” appeared in the January issue; 
the solution was in the February Stare.) 
DEFINITIONS WORDS DEFINITIONS WORDS 
A. “Behold. his ___ was. . .of iron”’ i a ae 
(Deuteronomy, “= 8 8 SS 8S mR 6 #147 «#418 © «1220«©73)~|«(16 «(206166 = 180 
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126136 (161 proud" (King John, l,i) 28 185 =ta2:St7OSC*dNSCiSC« 
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G. “‘1_______ my verses to the King” Vie th So et 
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H. “Sustain me with ___ refresh W."Foreech____momentwemust: 
me with apples" (Song of Solomon) ss ee eS Ne ee an anguish pay"’ (Dickinson) 63 «#13220«F—s 9 9 200 8 655 
|. European author, 1883-1924 =a: X. Romanian netman Sreracg eg ee 
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Obituaries 





Michael D. Marconi, 36, a com- 
munications electronics officer in the 
Office of Communications, Digital 
aes Breach, at the State annex 

¥ m building in 
Newington, Va., 
died of cancer at 
Fairfax Hospital 
on February 12. 

Joining Com- 
munications in 
1974, Mr.Marconi 
served in the Com- 
munications Pro- 
grams and Engi- 
neering Division. 
He was assigned to Moscow, 1978-80, 
and to Nairobi, 1980-82. 

A native of Chicago, he attended 
the Univeristy of Illinois. He served in 
the Army, 1970-73. 

Survivors include his wife, a son 
and a daughter. C) 





Mr. Marconi 


Jane G. Holland, 64, a Depart- 
ment librarian since 1974, died after a 
heart attack on January 22 at George 
Washington University Hospital. 

A native of Pennsylvania, she 
earned a bachelor’s at Dickinson 
College in Carlisle, Pa., and completed 
a master’s at Kent State in Ohio. She 
was a librarian with the Department of 
the Army before joining State’s Acqui- 
sition and Cataloging Branch. 

Survivors include her husband, 
daughter and brother. The family sug- 
gests contributions to the American 
Heart Fund. 1) 


Ernest E. Ramsaur Jr., 69, 
who was counselor for political affairs 
in Lagos, 1968-70, died on January 9. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1947, he served in Istanbul and 
Toronto as consular officer, and in 
Bremen and Beirut as political officer. 
Other assignments included details to 
the Armed Forces Staff College, 
1962-63; to USIA, as deputy public af- 
fairs officer in Berlin, 196467; and to 
Pennsylvania State University, as 
diplomat-in-residence, 1967-68. He re- 
tired in 1973. 





Born in California, Mr. Ramsaur 
earned a bachelor’s, master’s and 
Ph.D. at the Univeristy of California. 
He served in the Navy, 1942-46, and 
worked as a teacher at Robert College 
in Istanbul and at the University of 
Iowa. Survivors incude his wife and a 
daughter. 1 


Edward B. Maguire, 69, retired 
Foreign Service officer and alcohol 
awareness counselor with the Office of 
Medical ees died of an acute ill- 

ness, December 
19, in Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Following a 
career in the pri- 
vate sector, 
1938-1946, he en- 
m tered the Govern- 
ment with the De- 
partments of 
Commerce, Army 
and State, serving 
in Berlin, Athens, Frankfurt, Berlin, 
Recife, Lagos, Bonn and the 
Department. 

He retired in 1971, becoming the 
alcohol awareness counselor. He re- 
ceived the Meritorious Honor Award in 
May 1978. He remained a consultant 
with the Department until his death. 

Survivors include his daughter, 
son-in-law, grandchildren and a 
sister. 1] 


Mr. Maguire 


James H. Keeley Jr., 89, a ca- 
reer minister who served in Palermo as 
consul general from 1953 until he re- 
tired in 1960, died on January 20 at 
Doylestown Hospital in Pennsylvania, 
from complications following surgery 
for a broken hip. 

His career began in 1920, when he 
was appointed to Constantinople as 
vice consul. After assignments to 
Damascus, Beirut, Montreal and 
Salonika, he returned to the Depart- 
ment to become a member of the Pris- 
oners of War Board. During the war, 
he was also the representative on an in- 
terdepartmental commission on the 
treatment of civilian enemy aliens, and 


was chief of the Special War Problems 
Division. As consul general in 
Antwerp, 1944-45, he was awarded the 
Medal of Freedom from President 
Truman for his service during a seige 
of German rocket fire in Belgium. He 
was assigned to Athens as counselor 
and consul generai in 1945, then be- 
came minister to Syria in 1947. From 
1950-52, he was a diplomat-in- 
residence at Tufts. 

Born in Pennsylvania, Mr. Keeley 
was reared in Washington, D.C. A 
graduate of the American University of 
Beirut, he also attended the U.S. 
School of Military Aeronautics at 
Princeton. He served in the Army, 
1917-19. His son, Robert V. Keeley, 
is assigned to the Bureau of Personnel. 
In addition, Mr. Keeley leaves another 


son. C) 


Irene K. Berman, 71, a secre- 
tary in the old Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs for nearly 21 years, died on 
January 17. 

Ms. Berman worked for the War 
Department from 1939 until joining 
State in 1946. She served on a detail to 
the Treasury Department before retiring 
in 1970. Survivors include a brother 
and a sister. () 


La Vonne C. Correll, 80, the 
wife of retired Foreign Service officer 
John C. Correll, died on November 6 
at Venice Hospital in Florida. 

A former public school teacher in 
Ohio, she accompanied her husband on 
assignments to Johannesburg, Pretoria, 
Athens, Madrid, Havana, London and 
Mexico City. Besides her husband, she 
leaves five nieces and a nephew. () 


Lola May Babcock, the wife of 
retired Foreign Service officer William 
E. Babcock, died on October 28 at the 
Boca Raton Convalescent Center in 
Florida. 

She had accompanied her husband 
on assignments to Hong Kong and Ja- 
pan. In addition to her husband, of 
6208 Petaluma Dr., Boca Raton, Fla. 
33433, she leaves a son. 
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Location: Room 3239 New State. 
Collection: 680,000 volumes. 1,100 
periodical titles. 
—Loan of books, periodicals, Govern- 
ment documents, maps. 
—Locating, borrowing items from other 
libraries. 
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